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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
REPORT OF THE 38TH ANNUAL MEETING 


Wausau, Wisconsin, October 2-4, 1929 


The 38th annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Library Association was called 
to order in the auditorium of the new 
Parcher Memorial wing of the Wausau 
Public Library at 3:00 P. M. on Octo- 
ber 2nd. There were about 100 mem- 
bers and visitors present. President 
Walter M. Smith presided. 

Mayor A. V. Gearhart, who is also 
Secretary of the Library Board, extended 
a cordial welcome. He spoke briefly of 
the part the library should play in the 
life of the community, enlarging on the 
history of the Wausau library. 

When the subject of a library for the 
city of Wausau was brought up in the 
year 1904, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Alex- 
ander deeded to the city three lots, with 
the understanding that the city author- 


ities acquire title to the three lots ad- 
joining, dedicating the entire city block 
as McIndoe Park, and stipulating that 
no building other than a library was to 
be erected thereon. 

Following this action, five other citi- 
zens, Hon. D. L. Plummer, Mr. G. D. 
Jones, Mr. Louis Marchetti, Mr. C. B. 
Bird and Mr. C. S. Curtis, guaranteed 
title to said lots, and a Carnegie library 
was erected. 

Mrs. Mary E. Parcher, who died in 
1920, left a bequest to the city as a re- 
sult of which the new Parcher Memorial 
wing, costing $81,294.40, was completed 
last spring. 

Mr. Walter M. Smith, President of the 
Wisconsin Library Association, respond- 
ed briefly, thanking Mayor Gearhart, the 
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City of Wausau and the Library Board 
in the name of the association. 


Some vices and virtues of librarians 


Mr. Walter was in his usual good 
form, and opened his talk with a confes- 
sion that his was not a study in applied 
criminology or social ethics, but some 
comments on vices in the sense of under- 
developed and overdeveloped virtues. 


He mentioned the lack of general cul- 
tural background among some librarians, 
but noted the promising trend toward 
broader education and reading, which 
tends to freshen the mind of the libra- 
rian, to broaden her interests, make her 
more tolerant, and, consequently, more 
useful in her field of social service. 


The increased demands on librarians, 
coordination of library work, insistence 
on professional standards, closer ac- 
quaintance between librarians, all raise 
the requirements of the profession, and 
the law of supply and demand sifts out 
the undesirables, proving that “a good 
deal of room at the top is made by gen- 
tlemen who have gone to sleep there and 
fallen off.” 

Some librarians are inclined to empha- 
size the how of things, rather than the 
why, and thus fail to accomplish their 
aims. 

Many of us are too addicted to slogans. 
Forgetting the slogan, and doing a lit- 
tle individual] thinking as to what the 
particular situation requires, might 
bring much better results. 

An inclination to take a personal or 
local view of a problem, rather than a 
professional view, may lead to disaster. 

Librarians should guard agzinst get- 
ting weary, and sick of trying. Do your 
best and keep out of the rut. 

Overinsistence on personal identifica- 
tion with one’s work often leads to in- 
tolerance. 

Swinging from the vices to the vir- 
tues of librarians, Mr. Walter stated 
that the nature of the work in our pro- 
fession attracted people of broader in- 
terests. He also stressed the value of 
such characteristics as adaptability, 
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spirit of co-operation, and pleasing per- 
sonality. 

“The dominant virtue of forward 
looking faith has given the library move- 
ment the success it has achieved,” said 
Mr. Walter, in closing. “As long as this 
faith is our guiding principle, we may 
believe that our wish will prosper, and 
that the library will become more and 
more an aid to better standards of ma- 
terial living, and a higher, more unself- 
ish type of personal conduct of life.” 


Mr. Lester, who was to have made 
some comments on the present library 
conditions in the state, was unable to be 
with us, and Miss Hazeltine spoke in his 
place. Her talks appears on page 335. 

At the Wednesday evening meeting, 
Professor E. A. Ross of the University 
of Wisconsin talked informally on his 
impressions of Asia as seen on his many 
trips to the Far East. The lecture was 
largely attended by both librarians and 
others. 

Following the lecture, the Wausau Li- 
brary Board tendered a reception to vis- 
itors. This afforded a splendid oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the cozy committee rooms 
and see the library. 


Thursday, October 3 


At 9:30 Thursday morning, Mr. M. H. 
Jackson of the Library Division, Wiscon- 
sin Department of Public instruction, 
spoke on “Present conditions of Wiscon- 
sin School libraries.” 

Mr. Jackson spoke of the various types 
of libraries accessible to the student in 
the country or village school. The book 
collection in such a school is usually a 
matter in which the school takes great 
pride. The State of Wisconsin makes 
available for books 20 cents per student 
in district and village schools, and in 
schools in the cities of the fourth class. 
The average country school collection 
contains about 200 books. Such collec- 
tions used to be mainly non-fiction, but 
they now contain much fiction, not all 
classics. Aside from the books owned 
by the school, good use is made of the 
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deposits which may be secured from state 
sources, 

In counties which have the county li- 
brary system, the students in country 
schools have a distinct advantage, for 
the collections accessible are much 
larger and more varied. 

Some type of school library is found 
in the schools of each city of the state, 
though the school library facilities dif- 
fer greatly even in the cities. In a few 
cases, the school libraries are adminis- 
tered entirely by the public library, and 
trained librarians are in charge. In 
most cities, however, this is not the case, 
but there is close cooperation with the 
public library. Home room libraries are 
to be found in many schools, and the 
travelling libraries obtained through the 
public library are used extensively. 


Following Mr. Jackson’s talk on the 
contents of school libraries and their ad- 
ministration, Miss Mary A. Smith of the 
Madison Free Library spoke on the type 
of room in which a school library should 
be housed. The subject of her talk was 
“Planning the school library’, and she 
used as her example the new school li- 
brary which is to be incorporated in the 
new Franklin School at Madison. 

Miss Smith stated that no two school 
libraries offer the same problems. As 
the adult’s reading and “library life” 
depend largely on the child’s reaction to 
the school library, the problem of plan- 
ning the school library involves seeing 
the library from the child’s viewpoint. 
Bad lines and poor spacing can offset 
the good location and fixtures, thus spoil- 
ing the effect. A good architect con- 
sults with the librarian. Combining her 
views as to the needs of the library with 
his knowledge of his art, he designs a 
library which is both artistic and prac- 
tical. 

A first floor library is preferable. It 
is well to bear in mind that the school li- 
brary may, in time, become a public 
branch. Therefore, entrance from the 
street must be considered. 

Straight lines give a more artistic ef- 
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fect. Wood panelling may be used to 
bring the line up even with the shelf 
line. 

At Madison, the School Board equips 
the room at the recommendation of the 
librarian, while the library furnishes the 
movable furniture. 

A carefully planned room makes for 
charm. Inartistic shelving, poor light- 
ing, misfit furniture, often offset the 
good collection of books. As the school 
library is to be a lasting influence on 
the child’s life, great care should be 
given to planning the library. 

Informal discussion followed Miss 
Smith’s talk. Several librarians regret- 
ted the lack of cooperation between 
school and library boards in the matter 
of school libraries. 


Miss Harriet C. Long of the Wisconsin 
Library Commission gave an interesting 
talk on County Libraries, which is 
printed in full elsewhere in this issue. 
(See page 338) 

Following Miss Long’s talk came an 
informal discussion of county libraries. 
Miss Marchant of Racine spoke from her 
experience with county work, stating 
that the success of the work depended 
largely on a good collection, means of 
transportation and adequate funds. The 
full time of a competent librarian is re- 
quired to carry on the work sucessfully. 
One cannot be on the road all the time 
for there is much routine work required 
to keep the collection in good order. 
Personal contact with patrons is quite 
necessary to get books read. Racine 
County spent $9,000 for the service last 
year, $1400 of which came from the city 
of Racine. All books in the Racine Pub- 
lic Library may be drawn on for county 
work. 

Mr. McKillony of Milwaukee spoke on 
the Milwaukee county system. Any book 
in the Milwaukee collection is available 
to any resident of the county. County 
problems are discussed by all the staff, 
and any one is free to make suggestions. 
Milwaukee makes use of the postal serv- 
ice, and is finding it very satisfactory. 
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In Milwaukee county, results in circula- 
tion are all that is required to get ade- 
quate appropriation. 

Miss Reely called attention to the fact, 
that Milwaukee county is a distinctly ur- 
ban community, and that conditions were 
very different from those prevailing in 
other counties of the state. 

Miss Smith called attention to the fact 
that conditions are not the same in any 
two counties of the state, and that the 
work can not be begun until the funds 
are available. 

Miss Hays called attention to the fact 
that Watertown serves patrons from 
both Dodge and Jefferson counties, and 
receives no funds from either county. 

Miss Long suggested non-resident fee 
to cover this situation. 

Miss Smith explained the $1.00 fee 
charged by the Madison Free Library to 
county borrowers and others in neigh- 
boring towns. 

Miss Reely approved the subscription 
fee plan, and advised that it be used to 
bring pressure to bear in favor of a 
county system. 

Miss Martin stated that Brown county 
gives an appropriation of $3,000 to the 
Kellogg Public Library, while a visiting 
trustee from Wood county explained that 
her county appropriates $1000 each to 
the two largest libraries in the county, 
and $500 to one other library. 


At one P. M. luncheon was served at 
the First Presbyterian Church, followed 
by an automobile ride through the city 
and the country immediately surround- 
ing. “October’s bright blue weather” 
and the gorgeous foliage on the wooded 
hills added much to country which is na- 
turally attractive. 


At 4:30, Miss Mary K. Reely of the 
Wisconsin Library School faculty, gave 
an interesting discussion on “Significant 
books of the year.” 

“Persons who read and liked Jalna”, 
Miss Reely said, “will find a less unreal 
group of characters in Whiteoaks of 
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Jalna. Perhaps the characters seem less 
incredible because they are old friends 
from Jalna, but certainly this second 
book moves more evenly.” 

Early Candlelight is a novel of local 
interest to Wisconsin readers. This ro- 
mantic tale is written about the early 
history of Minnesota, and is dated at 
the time when a string of military posts 
was lined along the Mississippi river 
below Fort Snelling. These posts were 
the points of communication, trading and 
social life of the middle west. “Much of 
the glorious pageantry of the river life 
in the days when the Mississippi was 
the chief channel of travel and commerce 
is depicted in a convincing manner.” 

Miss Reely sees in the novels of this 
fall a decided movement back to story 
element. “By story element I mean a 
certain moving action in the plot. In 
many of our popular novels of the past 
few years there has been little action.” 


Following Miss Reely’s talk came an 
interesting resume of the “Outstanding 
children’s books of the year”, which was 
given by Miss Mary E. Dousman of the 
Milwaukee Public Library. She used 
many new books which she displayed to 
illustrate her points, and gave many 
psychological reasons for the popularity 
of certain types of books. 

Miss Dousman divided her discussion, 
treating in turn books for little children, 
books for the “between age”, books for 
girls, books for boys, and books for ju- 
nior-adults. She also spoke of books on 
children’s reading, and of the many new 
editions of old favorites. 


On Thursday evening at 7:00 o’clock, 
a banquet was served at the Wausau 
Club. The large ball-room, which was 
used as a dining room, was lavishly dec- 
orated with autumn leaves, pumpkins, 
apples and bowls of fruit. The tables 
were arranged along the walls of the 
room, leaving the center of the floor 
free. Shaded lights and tall, slim, yel- 
low candles added much to the effect. 
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The program began with the serving 
of the first course. Mr. Smith, as Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies, called on Mr. McKil- 
lop to lead the singing, and every one 
joined in the fun. Mr. Bassett of the 
Democrat Printing Company sang 
“Drink to me only with thine eyes”, one 
of our Wausau hosts sang “Sweet Ade- 
line”, Mr. Dudgeon sang for us, and 
Mr. McKillop joined him. Other num- 
bers on the program were solos by a 
Wausau young man, and a clever little 
Dutch dance done by two young ladies. 

At the close of the program, Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Birge, President Emeritus of 
the University of Wisconsin, and a char- 
ter member of Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation, gave the interesting story of 
a little library which was founded in 
Southampton, Massachusetts, the ances- 
tral home of the Birge family, in 1786 
and continued in existence until about 
1812. 

The history of the library was very 
interesting, but much of the charm of 
the talk lay in Dr. Birge’s manner of 
telling. As he has very kindly agreed 
to write his own version of the story, no 
further comments upon it will be made 
here. 


Friday, October 4 


The Friday morning meeting was 
called to order at 9:30, Mr. M. S. Dud- 
geon of the Milwaukee Public Library 
being the first speaker. 

Mr. Dudgeon commented on the in- 
creasing demand for books and litera- 
ture courses by men and women beyond 
school age. “There have been great 
changes in the world in recent years,” 
he said, “changes in method and 
changes in manners and systems. Law- 
yers of the old school could not make a 
living today when lawyers are busy, 
rushing business men, active in commun- 
ity pursuits. The same is true of 
financiers who formerly devoted most of 
the time to the making of loans and to 
the protection of widow’s trusts, but now 
have wider scopes of activities. So in 
the public library, changing conditions 
have made it necessary for the modern 
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librarian to adapt methods to the newer 
ways and and newer demands, to meet 
the enormous increase in demands for 
an education from the older people of 
the country. 

“Few of us would want the return,” 
Mr. Dudgeon said, “of the kind of old 
fashioned library described by Dr. Birge 
in his address last evening, and most of 
us would not even think of reading many 
of the books then kept in the library. 
There are changes in educational meth- 
ods as well as in libraries. Leading edu- 
cators are now lecturing against lectures, 
advocating research and investigation 
instead of dull acceptance of a speaker’s 
thoughts and ideas. 

“Dr. Frank says that the aim now at 
the university is to ‘teach men to read’, 
and Will Durant once said, and he at- 
tended an old fashioned college, that it 
was in the library he found an education. 
It is asserted that most men who have 
attended college have obtained but one- 
twentieth of their intellectual training in 
the college and nineteen-twentieths from 
books read later in life or during their 
post graduate days. 

“Formerly only club women and min- 
isters used the library to any great ex- 
tent, but now young and old use the pub- 
lic library daily. This means a great 
change in methods; an adaptation to ex- 
isting needs, as the reading of books be- 
comes recognized as the best method of 
obtaining an education, practical and 
theoretical. 

“Educators differ somewhat on the 
adaptability of men of various ages. 
Henry James believed that men of twen- 
ty-five had gained all the ideas they ever 
could obtain, but others today believe 
that men at forty or forty-five are the 
best and most ideal students, as they 
are more serious minded and have ex- 
perience to aid them. 

“Books are the source of intellectual 
wealth, and libraries are best adapted to 
supply them. The Carnegie Institute re- 
ports that a million adults last year 
paid $75,000,000 to correspondence 
schools, part time schools and vocational 
schools, and that three million men and 
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women, past school age, are seeking the 
education denied them in their youth. 

“The library is the greatest factor in 
adult education, and it should be the 
center of education in every community, 
helping by encouraging study classes, 
and in all ways giving information and 
suggestions. 

“The librarian today must continue to 
perform all the old time duties, but must 
also aid in the intellectual activities of 
her city, and cooperate with those tak- 
ing serious, consecutive courses in read- 
ing.” 

Mr. Dudgeon spoke of Dr. Emerson 
Fosdick’s ideas of special services for 
children, and how that idea has grown. 
Now the hunger of older people to make 
up for lost opportunities must be met 
by the public libraries, and worth while 
courses of reading must be organized 
and developed. 


Miss Almere L. Scott of the Univer- 
sity Extension Division took up the dis- 
cussion to show how the extension divi- 
sion can cooperate with libraries in the 
interest of Adult Education. 

Miss Scott said that 6,000 persons had 
completed correspondence courses offer- 
ed by her division during the last bien- 
nium, which means that many actually 
finish the stiff courses, though many drop 
out along the way. She advocated 
hearty co-operation on the part of the 
libraries, such as offering class room for 
lecture courses, special assistance in 
choice of material, and the use of the li- 
brary as an educational center. 

“There is a craving for an education 
in the minds of millions of people to- 
day,” she said, “The general government 
has not only the problem of illiteracy 
on its hands, but also the problem of 
supplying the hunger of these millions 
who want to gain an education and a 
culture to aid them in their life work.” 


Business Meeting 


Reading of the minutes of the 1928 
meeting was dispensed with. 
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The amended report of the Treasurer 
for 1928 was presented, and explained. 
Accepted. 

The Treasurer for 1929, Miss Alice 
Millerd, reported that the paid up mem- 
bership was 260, as against 435 reported 
last year, showing that a large majority 
had allowed memberships to lapse. Re- 
port could not be made in full, but it was 
estimated that, when all exhibitor’s space 
had been paid for, and all outstanding 
bills attended to, the balance in the 
treasury would still exceed the 1928 to- 
tal by about $60. 

Miss Laura M. Olsen, Chairman of the 
Resolution Committee, offered the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Whereas: God, in his infinite wisdom 
has taken Mr. Arthur C. Neville of 
Green Bay, who has been deeply inter- 
ested in library work in Wisconsin, and 
also our co-worker, Mr. George C. Red- 
dick of Whitewater. 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That it 
seems eminently fitting at this time that 
their services be held in grateful re- 
membrance, and that with sympathy we 
express the loss to this association and 
their respective communities. 

Be it Further Resolved, That a copy 
of these resolutions be spread on the 
minutes of this association and be pub- 
lished in the Wisconsin Library Bulle- 
tin. 

Be it Further Resolved, That the Wis- 
consin Library Association in regular 
session assembled on the 4th day of Oc- 
tober, 1929, do extend grateful thanks 
and appreciation to the members of the 
Wausau Public Library Board, the Wom- 
an’s Club, and the citizens of Wausau 
for hospitality; to the Wausau Cham- 
ber of Commerce for assistance in reg- 
istration; to the Wausau Record—Herald 
for publicity; to those who took part in 
the entertainment at the banquet; to all 
who have in any way contributed in giv- 
ing us such a splendid program. 

(Signed) LaurRA M. OLSEN, 
NELLIE B. McALPIN, 
LILLIAN FROGGETT. 
Approved by a rising vote. 


Miss Clara L. Lindsley, Acting Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee, of- 
fered the following report: 

Officers of the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation for 1930: 
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PRESIDENT, Mr. S. J. Carter, Reference 
Librarian, Milwaukee Public Library, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


VICE-PRESIDENT, Miss M. Louise Hunt, 
Librarian, Racine Public Library, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


SECRETARY, Miss Hazel Laing, Librarian, 
Stephenson Memorial Public Library, 
Marinette, Wisconsin. 


TREASURER, Mrs. Nellie Kohli, Librarian, 
Monroe Public Library, Monroe, Wis- 
consin. 


Report adopted. 

Secretary instructed to cast a unani- 
mous ballot in favor of the report. 

Matter of the place of meeting for 
1930 was considered. Invitations from 
Wisconsin Rapids, Superior, Watertown 
and Eau Claire were read. The Presi- 
dent read a letter from the Minnesota 
Library Association, suggseting that a 
joint meeting of the Wisconsin and 
Minnesota associations be held in 1930, 
the place of meeting to be considered 
later. 

Miss Corson moved that the matter of 
place of meeting, and the question of a 
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joint meeting, be left to the Executive 
Committee. 

Carried. 

Miss Hays asked that Watertown be 
considered for some later meeting. 

Mr. Walter M. Smith recalled former 
joint meetings at Superior and at Ev- 
anston. 

Miss Cora Lansing suggested that 
joint meeting would be profitable both 
for the exchange of ideas and meeting 
new people. 

Miss Dousman recalled meeting at 
Duluth and Superior, when the two as- 
sociations held some joint meetings. 

Miss Mary A. Smith recalled joint 
meeting at Marinette-Menomonie. 

Sentiment appeared to be in favor of 
joint meeting. 

Miss Florence Hays moved that the 
association thank Miss Lansing for her 
work, which had made the meeting a 
success. 

Motion approved by rising vote. 

Meeting adjourned. 

GERTRUDE BEALS, - 
Secretary. 





SOME COMMENTS ON THE PRESENT CONDITION OF WISCONSIN 
LIBRARIES 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine 


Whatever I may be able to outline for 
you will be a feeble substitute for Mr. 
Lester’s place on the program. But 
when our president asked me on my ar- 
rival at noon to fill the gap, I could not 
refuse. For some weeks Mr. Lester has 
been working on tables of statistics to 
show the progress and accomplishments 
of Wisconsin Libraries, using the tables 
in the last Biennial Report of the Li- 
brary Commission, that for 1927-1928, 
and making comparisons with the re- 
ports for the period ten years earlier. 

His tables group the libraries accord- 
ing to the size of the cities in which 
they are located by our now familiar cer- 
tification law, a convenient way: that is, 
a comparison of the libraries in cities 
of 8000 or over, requiring a librarian 


with a first grade certificate; in cities of 
4000 to 8000, requiring a second grade 
certificate for its librarian; in cities of 
2000 to 4000, requiring a third grade; 
and in cities below 2000, requiring a 
fourth grade. 

These tables of his show the per capita 
income for the libraries in each group, 
the per capita circulation, registration, 
amount spent for salaries, books, and 
administration, and other similar com- 
parisons. They will be pubiished in the 
November Bulletin which prints the 
proceedings of this conference, and I am 
sure you will all watch for them, study 
them, and compare the results of your 
own work with these tables of the whole, 
to see how nearly the accomplishments 
of your own work measure up ‘to the 
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percentages of the different points in 
your group. This comparison of facts 
and percentages is a fascinating sport 
and might well become your favorite in- 
door amusement for a time. 


There are 231 public libraries listed 
in the last biennial report, but of these 
only 171 filed their annual reports; in 
other words, 60 libraries or 25 percent 
failed to make any report. It is to be 
deplored that a fourth of the libraries 
of the state took the law into their own 
hands and failed to submit the reports 
which the law makes mandatory. It 
makes any general study of library con- 
ditions incomplete when 60 libraries do 
not file reports. We know that libra- 
rians are intensely interested in compar- 
ative statistics in order that they may 
see where they rank in their own 
growth and their own group. 

To cite one example only: We had 
occasion last winter to study the libra- 
ries in cities whose population ran from 
8,000 to 4,000, the largest being 3707, 
the smallest 3011. The city for which 
we especially made the study was ninth 
in population, first in income, first in 
number of volumes, sixth in circulation, 
fourth in book expenditure, eighth in 
salary schedule. The library first in cir- 
culation was first in salary, second in 
book expenditure, third in income, sixth 
in number of volumes. But this library 
though requiring a librarian with only 
a third grade certificate was employing 
one with a first grade, one who knew 
how to spend the apportionment for 
books to the best advantage and how to 
make her collection of books useful to 
the last volume. These figures were for 
the 1926 biennium. 

When that for 1928 was published in 
the spring, the same library that had 
been sixth in circulation had dropped to 
ninth place though it still had the larg- 
est income and the largest number of 
volumes in the group. However, the li- 
brarian had been ill and away for many 
months and the library had carried on 
as best it could with the part-time as- 
sistants who had willingly given full 
time during the interim; but without the 
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authority and knowledge vested in the 
librarian they could not adequately sup- 
ply her place. Clearly there is a connec- 
tion between service and books and book 
expenditures that is proved by those 
much abused things—figures. I com- 
mend to all of you a study of the statis- 
tical tables in the last biennium to learn 
for yourselves where you rank in your 
own group. 

But to turn from facts as expressed 
in statistics, there is nothing more en- 
couraging than the general upbuilding 
of the libraries of the state in several 
ways: 

1. Better appearance of library prop- 
erty both outside and inside the library. 
As I travel about the state to visit li- 
braries, I am impressed with the grow- 
ing attention that is given to housekeep- 
ing and to upkeep, including the better 
order of shelves and reading tables, less 
accumulation of useless things in dusty 
piles, better kept floors, more frequently 
washed windows and electric light 
shades, fewer shabby books on the 
shelves which means a better mended 
and repaired book stock, more orderly 
store rooms, more frequently frescoed 
walls, sufficient attention given the fur- 
niture and loan desk by way of cleaning 
and oiling to keep them in good repair, 
front steps and brick and stone work oc- 
easionally “pointed up,” window frames 
and other outside woodwork occasionally 
painted, besides many intangible signs 
of the care of property. 


And why not? Women make up the 
majority of librarians, and women are 
the housekeepers of the world, though in 
the past as a body not the best library 
housekeepers, which has always seemed 
strange to me. Within a few months 
three trustees, all men, from three dif- 
ferent libraries, dropped into the Com- 
mission office, when visiting the capitol, 
to discuss the affairs of their libraries. 
Strange as it may seem, those affairs 
resolved themselves into the poor house- 
keeping of their librarians and what 
could be done about it, for the libraries 
were suffering not only from the appear- 
ance of disorder and neglect but from 
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insufficient service due to loose ends. 
Modern business as conducted by our 
brothers, especially merchandising with 
its immaculate order, has set the fashion 
for the inviting appearance of stores, 
counters, tables, shelves, and windows, 
and we have much to learn from it. It 
is the age of order, classification, appro- 
priate setting, inviting appearance— 
these things are “in the air,” no wonder 
then that the modern library has caught 
them and is vastly improved. 

2. Better book selection. On the basis 
of original, good collections of books, 
there is increasingly careful study of 
and wise selection from the current 
standard lists for library book buying, 
both adult and juvenile, with heed to the 
proper emphasis on new titles, replace- 
ment and duplication of old titles, and 
the best editions for different purposes. 
The greatest criticism is that too many 
subscription sets are still purchased un- 
der high pressure salesmanship. Too 
few librarians have as yet developed 
high pressure resistance. A new bulle- 
tin, Subscription Books, to be published 
quarterly by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, will help in solving the problem 
of subscription books. 

8. Periodical subscriptions. There is 
searcely a library in the state that has 
not given attention to the recasting of 
its subscription list. The changes in the 
periodical world in the last decade, even 
in the last half decade, are so great that 
equal changes were necessary in the li- 
braries, most of which have carefully 
readjusted their lists. There is still op- 
portunity for some libraries to give more 
careful study to this matter, but it is a 
sign of progress that so much has al- 
ready been undertaken in meeting the 
new order. 

4, Better service. This covers so 
many lines that a calling of the roll will 
reveal some of the developments: a 
longer term for book loans, many of the 
larger libraries lending for four instead 
of two weeks, except possibly in the case 
of new fiction. More books to a patron. 
An increasing amount of reference work. 
Increasing cooperation with schools. In- 
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creasing use of the telephone for ready 
reference work, renewal of books, and 
informing patrons of books along the line 
of their interests. 


5. Increasing attention to business and 
technical details in their right propor- 
tion to service, because of a better un- 
derstanding of the reasons and import- 
ance of the relation of business and tech- 
nique to service, and the place of each 
in the modern library. 


6. More trained librarians and assist- 
ants, which fact in itself is a very large 
reason for the general progress and in- 
creased accomplishments. 

7. Keeping in touch with modern 
movements, such as Good Book Week, 
Drama Week, Music Week, and similar 
occasions that help to direct attention to 
the library and its possibilities for serv- 
ice to widely varying groups; adult edu- 
cation and its individual appeal; local 
extension service through stations in fac- 
tories, in city districts far from the main 
library, in schools, and other avenues. 

8. The increasing use of the state book 
service through the Traveling Library 
Department of the Library Commission. 
The libraries of the State are now rap- 
idly realizing that they are limited in 
service to their patrons only by the re- 
sources of the state book collections. In 
other words, a library is small only when 
it limits itself to the service afforded by 
its own small collection, for it truly is 
as large as the resources of the state li- 
braries which are at its command. 
There are fewer so-called small libraries 
in the state year by year because of 
this demand on state extension service. 

9. The growing understanding of the 
value of county libraries and the service 
they can render. 

All these and many other points show 
the growth of twenty years which is 
keeping the library in line with other 
public educational and service institu- 
tions. You are to be congratulated on 
the progress, but urged, in the survey 
that you are to make of your own work, 
to find your lowest term and to endeavor 
to bring up your quotient in order that 
further progress may be assured. 
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The department ’Round the Circle in 
the Bulletin is your own contribution to 
the manner of the development of libra- 
ry work in Wisconsin. I wonder if you 
realize how it mirrors the ways and 
means of this growth. Do you keep the 
volumes of the Bulletin and study them 
from year to year to prove to your own 
satisfaction whether your own library is 
keeping pace with others? Also if there 
is an upward trend in library growth 
between the subjects discussed in the 
early volumes, perhaps from 1905 to 
1910, with those of the last five years, 
and perhaps the inclusion of the vol- 
umes for 1918-1921, getting thus a cross 
section of three different periods. For 
example, in the earlier years many ways 
of raising money for the support of the 
library were described; today exhibits, 
lectures, ways of increasing the circula- 
tion, booklists, celebration of special 
days, make up the items from the va- 
rious libraries. 

We learn frequently from libraries be- 
yond our borders that subscribe to the 
Bulletin how many suggestions they re- 
ceive for their own work from the re- 
ports of your work in ’Round the Circle. 
We hope you will help to make your own 
department of the Bulletin better and 
stronger by sending more contributions 
ot the Editor of ’Round the Circle, Free 
Library Commission, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. But I hear you ask “Why send lo- 
cal library news to the Bulletin when it 
has clipping bureau service tor all libra- 
ries?” Yes, the Commission has such 
service but it is far from adequate, for 
many local papers are not received by 
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the clipping bureau and their news, 
therefore, never reaches the Bulletin, 
which is dependent for this reason on 
the cooperation of the local libraries for 
complete ’Round the Circle news. 

Mr. Lester expected to announce of- 
ficially the return of Mrs. Winifred L. 
Davis to the faculty of the Library 
School after four years as principal of 
the Atlanta Library School and a sea- 
son of European travel. Her time will 
be divided between teaching in the 
school and field visiting. Mr. Lester in- 
tended also to make the further an- 
nouncement of the addition of Miss 
Mary D. Rains to the Traveling Libra- 
ry staff in order to release more of Miss 
Long’s time for field work in connection 
with the establishment of county libra- 
ries. 

In conclusion, let me ask for a discus- 
sion of what more can be done by the 
Commission for the libraries of the state. 
Our library visiting is arranged for the 
most part geographically, that is the li- 
brary visitors arrange their trips on cir- 
cuits available by railroad and bus be- 
cause of the necessity of guarding our 
appropriation for travel. But we are 
ready also to make visits “on call” when- 
ever individual libraries need help in 
problems that arise between the regular 
circuit visits. Often we feel that we are 
working quite in the dark as to how the 
Commission can best cooperate with the 
libraries and we shall be most happy if 
you will write telling us what you would 
especially wish to have undertaken for 
the further progress of Wisconsin libra- 
ries. 





COUNTY LIBRARIES 
By Harriet C. Long 


Librarians and educators are con- 
vinced of the value of county libraries 
but we have somehow failed to get our 
enthusiasm accepted by the general pub- 
lic. 

It is thirty years since the first real 
county library service was given 
throughout the two Ohio counties, Van 


Wert and Hamilton, and throughout 
Washington County, Maryland. The 
next really noteworthy progress came on 
the Pacific Coast and crystallized in Cal- 
ifornia, where an unparalleled growth of 
county libraries took place between the 
years 1909 and 1915. 

The pathfinder study of the A. L. A. 
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Committee on Library Extension issued 
in 1926 reports only 215 counties out 
of a possible 3065 counties in the United 
States spending public funds for public 
library service. In the report of this 
same committee for 1928, we learn that 
only 17 additional counties had been add- 
ed to this list in the whole year, 1927- 
1928. The 1929 report announced a 
gain of only 12 counties, bringing the 
total number of counties up to 263. 

This is remarkably slow growth in a 
movement in which librarians believe so 
heartily. In looking around, however, 
we find some encouraging things. Most 
noteworthy this year is the announce- 
ment that the Julius Rosenwald fund 
will give financial aid to a select few 
counties in the South for demonstration 
county libraries. Demonstrations here- 
tofore have been successful. The pri- 
vately financed demonstration of coun- 
try library service given for several 
years in Greenville, S. Carolina has re- 
sulted in an appropriation of county 
funds. Since 1927 a public spirited 
woman has financed a demonstration of 
county library service from the public 
library in Wilmington, Delaware, and 
this year the county has appropriated 
$6,000—a like amount being contributed 
by the woman who previously carried 
the whole financial burden. 


New Jersey has been successful in es- 
tablishing county libraries. Seven of 
the 21 counties have established library 
service since 1920 when their county li- 
brary law was passed. New Jersey has 
been concentrating its state grant fund 
on new county libraries, allowing, we are 
told, as much as $8,000 toward the pur- 
chase of the initial book collection. Does 
this have any effect—is it any incentive 
to establishment and adequate support 
of county libraries? 

In Wisconsin we have 71 counties. 
Three of these counties, Burnett, Flor- 
ence and Vilas, are without any public 
libraries. Twelve counties have but one 
public library and that supported by the 
residents of the city only. In eleven 
counties there are but two libraries. In the 
other counties of the state are concen- 
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trated the many large and small libraries 
which make up a total of more than 230 
public libraries in Wisconsin. Of this 
number, forty libraries are in cities of 
from 2,000-—4,000 population, and 138 of 
them in communities of less than 2,000 
people. These small public libraries 
have much indeed to profit from the co- 
operative effort embodied in county li- 
brary system. (See J. H. Kolb. Serv- 
ice Institutions for town and country. 
Research Bulletin 66. Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of University of Wis- 
consin. His findings as reported in this 
bulletin show that it requires a com- 
munity of at least 4,000 people to main- 
tain adequate library service on so small 
a cost as the suggested A. L. A. mini- 
mum of $1.00 per capita; that the cost 
must be considerably more than $1.00 per 
capita if the community is smaller.) 
Surely the larger tax paying unit—-and 
consequently larger resources which a 
county wide service offers—are worthy 
the serious consideration of every small 
library. 

There are in Wisconsin this year a 
total of 21 counties which appropriate 
some money for county library purpos- 
es. In six of these counties the financial 
provision goes no further than $250 al- 
lowed under the old county traveling li- 
brary law, leaving only 15 counties which 
have expressed their approval of any 
more ambitious scheme for county wide 
library service. 

Of course, we have some very serious 
economic problems in our state—some 
counties are very genuinely unable to 
tackle the financing of a county library 
system. We are also faced with the 
same problem that faces the educators 
of the state who wish to see more con- 
solidated schools with their better plants 
and specialized teachers and who find “a 
lack of sentiment for consideration” as 
reported in the Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation 1926-28. We have large county 
boards (“Miniature legislatures” they 
have been called) and each member must 
be impressed by his constituents to vote 
for the library. All this implies a very 
persistent campaign of education, for un- 
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til people know what county library serv- 
ice can mean and what it will cost, we 
cannot expect any wide spread growth 
of them. There seems little need of 
minimizing the cost. Everything in life 
is worth paying for, and we as libra- 
rians should know what real service 
costs. 

What do I mean by real service? I 
should say that for beginning county li- 
brary service these were desirable mini- 
mums—if we are to live up to our 
idea of uniformly good library service 
throughout the county. These mini- 
mums require adequate appropriation, 
and for that I should say a minimum 
of 50 cents per capita of the population 
to be served. The actual cost in public 
library areas throughout the United 
States, according to the figures recently 
seen, was 59 cents per capita. It is in- 
teresting to note that in Ontario 50 cents 
per person in the community to be served 
is the minimum legal amount to be 
raised by taxes. In setting my mini- 
mum figures at fifty cents per capita I 
am conscious of falling short of the 
A. L. A. $1.00 per capita, but a careful 
study of a number of counties in the 
state has shown me that creditable be- 
ginnings can be made on a minimum of 
fifty cents in a county with a population 
of 15,000 or more to be served. 

With this appropriation what can be 
done? The two important factors in 
the success of any library are books and 
service. Every county library system 
should have one full-time, trained and 
experienced librarian to supervise the 
work throughout the whole system. 
This librarian should spend about half 
her time in the field, keeping in touch 
with the work at branches and stations, 
and learning and supplying the book 
needs in each locality. Some provision 
should also be made for clerical help. 

There must be an adequate book sup- 
ply so that the book collection may be 
placed in every school in the county and 
in every community. At the beginning 
of a county system, a thousand or more 
books as needed will be sent on “inde- 
finite loan” from the State Traveling Li- 
brary. These will be older favorites and 
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standard works, which will supply a 
background to the collection, so that 
the county book fund may be expended 
for the reference books and the newer 
and widely popular items for which there 
is an insistent clamor. 

A county library system should es- 
tablish its net work of branches and sta- 
tions so that books are within easy reach 
of every one in the county. The book 
collections should be constantly shifting 
ones, bringing to each community some 
fresh books each month, for the smaller 
the collection of books the more essential 
it is that the collection be kept “live”. 
These book collections should be so at- 
tactive as to invite people to use them. 
They should offer the best popular non- 
fiction—even though it is not yet re- 
quested by that community. People 
should be tempted to it. Moreover, the 
collection at any station should be just 
a “sample”, as it were, of the library’s 
resources, and people of each point in 
the county should be constantly urged 
to send to the headquarters library for 
special books wanted. 

These branches and stations should be 
located in the best available place in 
each community. Larger communities 
will want to equip reading rooms. In 
the smaller places book shelves in the 
store, post office or bank, or other widely 
used center, will serve as the library 
service station. At each community 
branch and station the person in charge 
of the county books should receive some 
renumeration. 

Service to the schools should consist 
not only of collections of books on the 
reading circle, but also of constant 
streams of the material needed by the 
teacher for her assignments in history, 
agriculture, etc., as well as program ma- 
terial. 

If there are public libraries in the 
county who choose to join the county 
system (and I know many will join as 
soon as they realize the great benefits 
from being part of a county wide 
plant), the librarians will rejoice in the 
wider book collections, the release from 
much of the technical work, and the 
widened usefulness of the local library. 
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With a_ well-established system of 
branches and stations, the books from 
counly library headquarters will be 
constantly on the move and the trans- 
portation of these books will all be at 
county expense. The item for transpor- 
tation and travel expenses of the libra- 
rian will be an important one in the 
budget. 
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Necessary equipment and_ supplies 
must also be purchased from the county 
library fund. 

These items, then, show why a fund 
equal to a minimum of fifty cents per 
capita is needed for beginning a real 
county wide service, a service which will 
in truth bring to everybody in the coun- 
ty the library service enjoyed by city 
residents. Is it not worth working for? 





THE HARVEST OF THE YEAR 


Good Books for Public Library Use Published October ’28 to July ’29 
Compiled by Mary Katherine Reely 


Useful for reference and work with 


clubs 

Andrade. Engines. Harcourt. $3. 

Barrie. Plays of James M. Barrie. Scrib- 
ner. $5. 

Blatz & Bott. Parents and the pre-school 
child. Morrow. $3. 

Crane. Desert drums. Little. $5. 

Coolidge. The rain makers. Houghton. 
$4. 

Darling. You and the law. Appleton. $2.50. 

Dolman. Art of play production. Harper. 
$2.75. 

Eldridge. The new _ citizenship. Crowell. 
$2.50. 





and Clark. Major problems of democ- 
racy. Century. $1.80. 

Fay. The origins of the world war. 2v. 
Macmillan. $9. 


English & Pope. What to read. Crofts. 
$1.10. 

Firkins. Index to short stories. (supple- 
ment) Wilson. 

Gloag & Walker. Home life in history. 
Coward. $4. 

Gould. The period furniture handbook. 
Dodd. $2.50. 

Greenwood. Prometheus, U. S. A. (story 
of heat) Harper. $2.50. 

Harlow. Old post bags. Appleton. $5. 
Holland. Industrial explorers. Harper. $3. 
Hollingsworth. Psychology of the adole- 
scent. Appleton. $2.50. 

Isaacs. Plays of American life and fantasy. 
Coward. $3. 

Jones. How to _ criticize books. Norton. 
$1.75. 

Lynd. Middletown. Harcourt. $5. 
Manley. Contemporary British literature. 


(rev. ed) Harcourt. $2. 


Marble. A study of the modern novel. Ap- 


pleton. $3.50. 
Mather. Old mother earth (geology) Har- 
vard. $2.50. 


National Sculpture Society. Contemporary 
American sculpture. Kalphoff Press. $3. 
Overton. Philosophy of fiction. Appleton. 
$3. 

Robinson. Harvard Dramatic club miracle 
plays. French. $3. 

Schauffler. Plays for our American holidays. 


4v. Dodd. $2.50 ea. 


Sedgwick. France: a short history. Little. 
$3.50. 

Smith. Tree crops. Harcourt. $4. 

Starr. One hundred years of American 


railroading. Dodd. $3.50. 


Starrett. Skyscrapers and the men who 
build them. Scribner. $3.50. 

Wisehart. Marvels of _ science. Century. 
$2.50. 

Wurzburg. Children’s short story index. 
Faxon. $1.50. 

Yard. Our federal lands. Scribner. $5. 
Zimand. Living India. Longmans. $3. 


Wisconsin material 


Bartlett, W. M. 
venture in the Chippewa valley. 
Eau Claire. $3.50. 

Johnstone. Mrs. L. R. 
and Suamico. Author. 

Meyer, E. L. Making light of the times. 
Capital Times, Madison. $1.25. (essays, 
including sketches of Madison and vicinity) 

Schurtz. Intimate letters. State Histori- 
cal Soc. $3. (covers years of residence 
in Watertown) 

Turner, Mrs. Jennie M. 


History, tradition and ad- 
Author. 


Story of Pittsfield 
Green Bay. $2. 


Wisconsin pioneers. 


Author, State Capitol. 50c. (in leaflet 
form,—lessons for vocational schools) 
Wilson. Forest trees of Wisconsin. Con- 
servation Comm. 15c. 

Wisconsin. Commercial Forestry Confer- 
ence, 1928. Forestry in Wisconsin. H. L. 
Ainsworth. 


49 E. Wells St., Milwaukee. 
$1. : 
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Stimulating to Thought 
Beard. Whither mankind. Longmans. $3. 
Chase. Men and machines. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 
Davis. Labor speaks for itself on religion. 


Macmillan. $2. 


Dimnet. Art of Thinking. Simon. $2:50. 

Eddington. Nature of the physical world. 
Macmillan. $3.75. 

Fay. The American experiment. Harcourt. 
$2.75. 

Fiske. The changing family. Harper. 
$2.25. 

Frank. The rediscovery of America. Live- 
right. 

Lippmann. A preface to morals. Macmil- 
lan. $2.50. 

Madariaga. Disarmament. Coward. $65. 

Randall. Religion and the modern world. 


Stokes. $1.50. 

Randall. Our changing civilization. Stokes. 
$3. 

Rich. Family life today. Houghton. $2.50. 

Tanner, pseud. Intelligent woman’s guide to 
marriage and celibacy. Bobbs. $4. 


Wile & Winn. Marriage in the modern man- 
ner. Century. $2. 


For Men of Affairs 


Carr. America challenged (the farm situa- 
tion) Macmillan. $3.50. 

Dix. An American’ business adventure. 
Harper. $3. 

Johnson, comp. Federal and state control 
of water power. Wilson. 90c. 

Klein. Frontiers of trade. Century. $2.50. 

Lauck. The new industrial revolution. 
Funk. $2.50. 

Lippincott. What the farmer needs. Apple- 
ton. $2. 

McManus & Beasley. Men, money and mo- 
tors. Harper. $3. 

Mosher. Electrical utilities. Harper. $4. 
Raushenbush & Laidler. Power control. 
Republic. $1. 

Seligman. Economics of farm relief. Co- 
lumbia. $3. 

Adventure for men and boys 

Branch. Hunting the buffalo. Appleton. 
$3. 

Collins. War path and cattle trail. Mor- 
row. $3.50. 

Eadie. I like diving. ‘Houghton. $3.50. 
Giudici. ‘'ragedy of the Italia. Appieton. 


$3. 
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$2.50. 
Viking. $3. 


Gould. Sky larking. Liveright. 
Lundborg. The Arctic rescue. 
Rogers. Ships and sailors. Little. $2.50. 

Villiers. Falmouth for orders. Holt. $3.50. 
Wilkins. Flying the Arctic. Putnam. $2.50. 


Aviation Historical and Technical 


Colvin. Aircraft handbook. McGraw. $4. 

Dyke. Aircraft engine instructor. rev. ed. 
Goodheart. $5. 

Holland. Historic airships. McRae. $4. 

Jones. Practical flying. Ronald. $3. 

Jones. Alphabet of aviation. McRae. $2. 

LePage. A. B. C. of flight. Wiley. $1.50. 


Good Reading 


Anderson. The dragon and the foreign dev- 
ils. Little. $4. 


Brooks. Roads to the North. Harcourt. 
$3. 

Brown. Lonely Americans. Coward. $3.50. 
De Leeuw. The flavor of Holland. Centu- 
ry. $4. 

Dickinson. Further poems of Emily Dick- 
inson. Little. $2.50. 

Draper. Music at midnight. Harper. $4. 
Foster. Combing the Caribbees. Dodd. $3. 
Gale. Portage, Wisconsin. Knopf. $2.50. 
Ghent. The road to Oregon. Longmans. 
$5. 

Gordon. On wandering wheels. Dodd. 
$3.50. 

Greenbie. Frontiers of the fur trade. John 
Day. $3.75. 

Greenfell. Labrador looks at the Orient. 


Houghton. $5. 


Howe. Plain people. Dodd. $3. 

Hueffer. French France. Appleton. $3. 

Kendall. At home among the atoms. Cen- 
tury. $3. 

Lanedan. Heroic life of St. Vincent de 
Paul. Longmans. $2.50. 

Lattimore. Desert road to Turkistan. Lit- 
tle. $4. 

Milne. Ivory Door. Putnam. $2. 
Mumford. Herman Melville. Harcourt. 
$3.50. 

Orpen. Memories of old emigrant days. 
Harper. $3.50. 

Rice. Street Scene. French. $2. 
Sandburg. Good morning, America. Har- 
court. $3. 

Wilhelm. Soul of China. Harcourt. $3.75. 


Liveright. $4. 
Vababonding at fifty. 


Young. On my way. 
Wilson & Mitchell. 
Coward. $5. 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS OF THE FALL, 1929 
Compiled by Mary Katharine Reely 


Novels 
Blodgett. Birds got to fly. Harcourt. 
Chapman. Home place. Viking. 
Cher. Up at the villa. 


De la Roche. Whiteoaks of Jalna. Little. 


Dewing. Eagles fly high. Stokes. 


Ertz. The galaxy. Appleton. 
Hargreaves. Ward of the redskins. Har- 
per. 

Hurst. Five and ten. Harper. 
Hutchinson. Uncertain trumpet. Little. 
Lovelace. Early candlelight. John Day. 
Runbeck. People will talk. Reilly. 

Non fiction, 100-800 
Bilik. Healthful living. Scribner. $2.50. 


Binkley. What is right with marriage. 
Appleton. $2.50. 
De Man. Joy in work. Holt. $2. 


Eipper. Animals looking at you. Viking. 
$3. 

Goode. How to turn people into gold. Har- 
per. $3.50. 

Mears. Salesmanship for the new era 
Harper. $3. 

Lowie. Are we civilized. Harcourt. $3. 


Manley & Rickert. Contemporary American 


authors. rev. Harcourt. $2.25. 

Powell. In search of God. Macmillan. 
$1.50. 

Van Cleef. Story of the weather. Century. 
$2.50. 

Wagenknecht. Guide to Bernard Shaw. Ap- 
pleton. $1.50. 

History and Travel 
Eddy. Down the world’s most dangerous 


river. Stokes. $2.50. 


Lewis & Smith. Chicago. Harcourt. $3.75. 

Merriam. Chicago. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Seymour. Story of the Red man. Long- 
mans. $5. 

Field. After Mother India. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Flandrau. Then I saw the Congo. Har- 
court. $3.50. 





OUTSTANDING CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF THE YEAR 
Compiled by Mary E. Dousman 


Books for Little Children 


Aldin, Cecil. White Puppy. Oxford Press. 
$1.25. 

Amend, Ottilie. Jolly jungle jingles. Vol- 
land. $2. 

Botsford, Florence. Picture tales from the 
Italian. Stokes. $1.25. 


Buller, Marguerite. The story of Woofin-and 


Poofin. McBride. $2. 

Coatsworth. Toutou in bondage. Macmil- 
lan. $2. 

Field, Rachael. Pocket-handkerchief Park. 
Doubleday. $.75. 

Gilkison, Grace. Two mice and a king. 


Macmillan. $1. 
King, Elizabeth. To-day’s A. B. C. Me- 
Bride. $1.50. 


Anderson. Circling Africa. M. Jones. $4. 
Sylvanus. Ten to one in Sweden. Apple- 
ton. $2.50. 
Biography 

Bashford. The Harley’ Street calendar. 
Houghton. 

Bridges & Tiltman. Kings of commerce. 
Crowell. $3. 
Dark. Twelve royal ladies. Crowell. $3. 
De Kruif. Seven iron men. Harcourt. $3. 
Hall. Eminent Asians. Appleton. 
Warwick. Life’s ebb and flow. Morrow. 
$3. 
Ellis. Life of an ordinary woman. Hough- 
ton. $3.50. 

Starbuck. My house and I. Houghton. 
$3.50. 

Reese. A Victorian village. Farrar. $3.50. 
Dakin. Mrs. Eddy. Scribner. $5. 
Rolland. Beethoven the creator. Harper 
$5. 

Boyd. Mad Anthony Wayne. Scribner 
$3.50. 

Chinard. Thomas Jefferson. Little. $5. 
Little George Washington. Minton. $5. 
Whitlock. La Fayette. 2v. Appleton. $10. 
Tate. Jefferson Davis. Minton. $3.50. 
Smith. Up to now. Viking. $5. 

Kozisek. <A forest story. Macmillan. 
McMahon, Jo. Good Faery tales. Dutton. 
$2. 

Nicol and Folger. Rusty Pete. Macmillan. 
$1.75. 

Orton, Helen Fuller. Queenie. Stokes. 
$1.25. 

Richert, Edith. Greedy goro. Doubleday. 
$.75. 

Tippett, J. S. I go a traveling. Harper. 
$.75. 

Wells, Rhea. Coco, the Goat. Doubleday. 
$2. 

Williamson, Hamilton. A monkey _ tale. 
Doubleday. $.75. 


Winslow, Clara V. The kitten that grew too 
fat. Macrea—Smith. $1.50. 
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The Between Age 


Adams & Atchinson. There were giants. 


Dodd. $2. 

Adams, Peter. Clipper ships done in cork. 
Dutton. $1.25. 

Baruch. Big fellow. Harper. $1.50. 

Braun, Esther. Nanette of the wooden 
shoes. Macmillan. $2. 

Browne, G. Waldo. Indian nights. Noble. 
$1.50. 

Capuana. Italian Fairy Tales. Tr. by Dor- 


othy Emmerich. Dutton. $2.50. 

Codrington. Chopsticks. Macmillan. $1.25. 

Feuillet, Octave. The story of Mr. Punch. 
Tr. from the French. Dutton. $2.50. 

Hamilton. Please come to my party. Lit- 
tle. $1.75. 

Jacobi. The adventures of Andris. 
millan. $2.50. 

Keelor, K. L. Working with 
Macmillan. $2. 

Martin, Dahris B. Fatma was a_ goose. 
Doubleday. $2. 
Mitchison, Naomi. 
Harcourt. $2. 
Potter, M. C. Sally Garble and the fairies. 

Macmillan. $1. 

Schauffler. Little plays for 
Dodd. $2.50. 

Schram, Constance Wiel.. Olaf, Lofoten 
fisherman. Tr. by Siri M. Andrews from 
the Norwegian. Longmans. $2. 

Segur, Madame de Sophie. Knopf. $1.75. 

Showalter. The box book. Macmillan. 
$1.75. 

Smith. 


Mac- 


electricity. 


Nix-Nought-Nothing. 


little people. 


Made in America. 
Swift. Little black nose. 
White, Eliza Orne. 

Houghton. $1.75. 
Whiteman. Jane and Jerry. 
Williams-Ellis A. How 

ward—McCann. $1.50. 


Knopf. $2. 
Harcourt. $2. 
Sally in her fur coat. 


Nelson. 
you 


$1.50. 
began. Co- 


Ten Exceptionally Good Books for 


Girls 
Allee. Susanne and Tristram. Houghton. 
$2. 
Crew. Alanna. Harper. $2. 
Criss. Malou, a little Swiss girl. Double- 
day. $2. 
Crownfield. Josceline of the forts. Dutton. 
$2. 


Gower, Margaret Leveson. 
Harcourt. $2. 
Guyol, Louise Hubert. 


The fighting six. 


The Gallant Lallanes. 


Harper. $2. 

MeNeely, Marian Hurd. The Jumping-off 
place. Longmans. $2. 

Scott, Evelyn. Witch Perkins. Holt. $2. 
Singmaster. You make your’ own luck. 
Longmans. $2. 

Snedeker. Beckoning road. Doubleday. 
$2. 

Varble. A girl from London. Little. $2. 
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Books for Boys 

Calvin, Jack. Square rigged. 

Crew, Helen Coale. Under 
Little. $2. 

Fitler, Mary Biddle. 


Little. $2. 
Two eagles. 


Reddy. Harper. $2. 


Hewes, Agnes D., Swords of the sea. Knopf. 
$3. 
Jekyll, Grace B. Two boys in the South 


Dutton. 2. 
Hobnails and heather. 


American Jungle. 
Lisle, Major Clinton. 
Harcourt. $2.50. 
McNeil. The shores of adventure. Dutton. $2. 


Mukerji, D. C. Chief of the Herd. Dutton. 
$2.50. 

Nordoff and Hall. Falcons of France. Lit- 
tle. $2.50. 

Norwood, E. P. Circus menagerie. Double- 
day. $1.50. 

Shumway, Harry Irving. The wonderful 


voyages of Cap’n Pen. Little. $2. 


Junior-Adult and Others 


Becker, May Lamberton. Golden days of 
our America. Dodd. $2. 

Dougherty, James. Kingdom, Power and 
the Glory. Knopf. $2.50. 

Ferris, Helen. Love comes riding. (Junior- 
Adult) Harcourt. $2.50. 

Finger. Courageous companions. (Junior- 
Adult) Longmans. $3. 

Overton. Long Island Story. Doubleday. 
$3.50. 

Sabin, Gold. (Junior-Adult) Macrea. $2.50. 

Seymour. Boy’s life of Kit Carson. Cen- 
tury. $2. 

Smith, Mabell, S. C. The story of Napoleon. 
(Junior-Adult) Crowell. $2.50. 

Thomas, Lowell. The hero of Vincennes. 
(Junior-Adult) Houghton. $2.50. 


Wilder, James Austin. Jack knife cookery. 


Dutton. $2.50. 

Bibliography 

Guide to literature for chil- 
Ginn. $1.72. 
Realms of gold. 


Field, Walter. 
dren. (New edition) 
Mahoney and Whitney. 

Doubleday. $5. 


Moore, A. C. Three owls—second series 
Macmillan. $2.50. 
Olcott, F. J. Children’s reading. (New edi- 
tion) Houghton. $2. 

New Editions 
Carroll, Lewis. Alice in Wonderland. [Illu- 


strated by Willy Pogany. Dutton. $2. 
Colum, Padriac. Boy in Eirinn. Dutton. $2. 
Dunbar, Aldis. Sons o’Cormac. Dutton. $3. 
Grahame, Kenneth. Golden age. Illustrat- 
ed by Shephard. Dodd. $2. 
Jewett, S. C. Betty Leicester. 
by Stevens. Houghton. $2. 
Leighton, Robert. Olaf the glorious. 
dren’s Classics) Macmillan. $1.75. 
Wiggin, K. D. Bird’s Christmas Carol. 
Illustrated by Helen M. Grose. $1.50. 
Yonge, Lewis. Lances of Lynwood. Chil- 
dren’s classics. Macmillan. $1.75. 


Illustrated 


(Chil- 
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SOME COMPARATIVE STATISTICS FOR WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 
1918 AND 1928 


Compiled by C. B. Lester 


These statistics have been compiled as 
a basis for some study of certain phases 
of library progress during the past ten 
years. It is hoped that each individual 
library may make use of these statistics 
by comparing its own situation with the 
average situation for the whole group. 

For these tables all libraries reporting 
have been grouped in four sections. The 
groups are based upon the population 
shown at the last preceding census, and 
the basis of division is that which has 
been adopted by statute in the public li- 
brary certification law. The group de- 
signated A includes those having a pop- 
ulation of 8000 or more (excluding Mil- 
waukee), group B population 4000 to 
8000, group C 2000 to 4000, and group 
D less than 2000. In a few cases 
where a place was in the next lower 
group in 1918 and in a higher group in 
1928, according to the census popula- 
tion, such place has been kept in the same 
group, for the purpose of these statis- 
tics, in 1918 as that with which it be- 
longs at present under the 1920 census. 
This makes it possible to compare prac- 
tically the same groups of libraries for 
the two periods. 

A list of all libraries reporting in each 
group is appended. The figures used 
are those from the annual reports filed 
in the two years mentioned and included 
in the printed biennial reports of the li- 
brary commission for 1918 and 1928. In 
making comparisons, however, this fact 
should always be kept in mind: the to- 
tals used for any particular item are 
those which offer a basis of a compari- 
son for the same places. For instance, 
in arriving at the average circulation 
per capita, if a given library did not re- 
port the total circulation, then the popu- 
lation of that place was subtracted from 
the total population figure used. For 
this reason the number of libraries in- 
cluded in the comparison, particularly 


Number of Places Total Valuation 
23 $1,100,417,502.00 
248,168,123.00 
167,853,688.00 
118,562,678.00 


COME ct once cieeerenee Gemteene 
Group Bu... vrcececcccccecscssvcdece 22 
(2 ee errr rr 34 


in group D, varies somewhat for differ- 
ent items because of failure to give the 
particular figures needed in the com- 
parison in question. 

In using these tables, certain facts, of 
course, must be kept in mind. It will be 
remembered, for instance, that the 1918 
figures are those for a war year and to 
some extent those conditions affected the 
figures reported. The item for appro- 
priations is restricted to appropriations 
from the local municipal unit supporting 
the library. Additional appropriations 
obtained by a certain library, for in- 
stance from adjacent towns, is not in- 
cluded, nor are appropriations from the 
county for libraries which act as a 
county library under a contract. The 
item of expenditure for books always in- 
cludes also expenditures for periodicals 
and for binding. The sum of all ex- 
penditures reported under these three 
headings is used throughout. In the 
figures both for circulation and for reg- 
istration the totals reported are taken. 
No attempt is made to exclude circula- 
tion or registration for rural patrons 
from outside the municipality, since the 
information for such a comparison is 
not at all complete on the reports re- 
ceived. Obviously this must affect the 
absolute value of these figures, but since 
the same method is used consistently 
throughout the whole series of tables, it 
is believed that the comparative value 
of the figures is not seriously affected. 

It may be of interest to add the fol- 
lowing information about the present 
ratio of appropriation to tax valuation. 
This information is not available on a 
comparative basis, but for 1928 the fig- 
ure reported by the Tax Commission as 
“Assessor of Incomes’ recommended full 
value of all property” has been taken 
and the total compared with the total 
of appropriation. 


Appropriation Ratio 
Forty-five hundredths of a mill 
Forty-one hundredths of a mill 
Forty-seven hundredths. of a mill 
Forty-three hundredths of a mill 
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1918 
Antigo 
Appleton 
Ashland 
Beloit 
Chippewa Falls 
Eau Claire 
Fond du Lac 
Green Bay 
Janesville 
Kenosha 
La Crosse 
Madison 
Manitowoc 
Marinette 
Merrill 
Oshkosh 
Racine 
Sheboygan 
Stevens Point 
Superior 
Watertown 
Waukesha 
Wausau 
West Allis 
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LIBRARIES REPORTING 


Group A. Population 8000 and over 


1928 
Antigo 
Appleton 
Ashland 
Beloit 
Chippewa Falls 
Eau Claire 
Fond du Lac 
Green Bay 
Janesville 
Kenosha 
La Crosse 
Madison 
Manitowoc 
Marinette 
Merrill 
Oshkosh 
Racine 
Sheboygan 
Stevens Point 
Superior 
Watertown 
Wausau 
West Allis 


Group B. Population 4000-8000 


Baraboo 
Beaver Dam 
Berlin 
Cudahy 

De Pere 
Fort Atkinson 
Grand Rapids 
Hartford 
Kaukauna 
Marshfield 
Menasha 
Menomonie 
Monroe 
Neenah 

New London 
Oconto 
Platteville 
Portage 
Rhinelander 
Rice Lake 
South Milwaukee 
Sparta 
Stoughton 
Sturgeon Bay 
Two Rivers 
Waupun 
Wauwatosa 


Baraboo 
Beaver Dam 
Berlin 

Fort Atkinson 
Hartford 
Kaukauna 
Marshfield 
Menasha 
Menomonie 
Monroe 
Neenah 

New London 
Oconto 
Platteville 
Portage 

Rice Lake 
Sparta 
Stoughton 
Sturgeon Bay 
Two Rivers 
Waupun 
Wauwatosa 
Wisconsin Rapids 


Group C. Population 2000-4000 


Burlington 
Clintonville 
Columbus 
Delavan 
Edgerton 
Evansville 
Horicon 

Hudson 

Hurley 
Jefferson 
Ladysmith 
Lake Geneva 
Lancaster 
Mayville 
Mineral Point 
Neillsville 

New Richmond 
N. Fond du Lac 
North Milwaukee 
Oconomowoc 
Park Falls 
Plymouth 

Port Washington 
Prairie du Chien 
Reedsburg 
Richland Center 
Ripon 

Shawano 
Spooner 
Stanley 

Tomah 
Tomahawk 
Viroqua 
Washburn 
Waupaca 

West Bend 
Whitewater 


Burlington 
Clintonville 
Columbus 
Delavan 
Edgerton 
Evansville 
Horicon 

Hudson 

Hurley 
Jefferson 
Ladysmith 
Lake Geneva 
Lancaster 
Mayville 
Mineral Point 
Neillsville 

N. Fond du Lac 
North Milwaukee 
Oconomowoc 
Park Falls 
Plymouth 

Port Washington 
Prairie du Chien 
Reedsburg 
Richland Center 
Ripon 

River Falls 
Shawano 
Stanley 
Tomahawk 
Viroqua 
Washburn 
Waupaca 

West Bend 
Whitewater 
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Group D. Population less than 2000 


1918 
Abbotsford 
Arcadia 
Augusta 
Barron 
Bayfield 
Belleville 
Black Earth 
Black River Falls 
Blair 
Bloomer 
Bloomington 
Boscobel 
Brandon 
Brodhead 
Cambria 
Cedarburg 
Colby 
Colfax 
Crandon 
Cumberland 
Darlington 
Delafield 
Dodgeville 
Durand 
East Troy 
Elkhorn 
Elroy 
Fennimore 
Fox Lake 
Friendship 
Galesville 
Genoa Junction 
Glenbeulah 
Glenwood City 
Greenwood 
Hartland 
Hayward 
Hillsboro 
Independence 
Iron River 
Johnson Creek 
Kewaskum 
Kilbourn 
Lake Mills 
Laona 
La Valle 
Lodi 
Markesan 
Mazomanie 
Medford 
Menomonee Falls 
Milton 
Milton Junction 
Mondovi 
Mosinee 
Mt. Horeb 
Mukwonago 
Necedah 
Nekoosa 
North Freedom 
Oakfield 
Oconto Falls 
Oregon 
Orfordville 
Osseo 
Owen 
Palmyra 
Pewaukee 
Phillips 
Plainfield 
Prairie du Sac 
Prescott 
Randolph 
Rib Lake 
Rio 
Seymour 
Shullsburg 
Spring Green 
Sun Prairie 
Thorp 
Tigerton 
Waterloo 
Waunakee 
Westby 
Weyauwega 
Whitehall 
Williams Bay 
Winneconne 
Wittenberg 
Wonewoc 


1928 
Abbotsford 
Algoma 
Arcadia 
Barron 
Bayfield 
Belleville 
Benton 
Black River Falls 
Blair 
Boscobel 
Cambria 
Cassville 
Cedarburg 
Colby 
Colfax 
Crandon 
Cumberland 
Darlington 
Delafield 
Dodgeville 
Drummond 
Durand 
East Troy 
Elroy 
Fairchild 
Fennimore 
Fox Lake 
Galesville 
Genoa City 
Greenwood 
Hayward 
Hortonville 
Independence 
Johnson Creek 
Kewaskum 

iel 
Kilbourn 
Lake Mills 
Laona 
La Valle 
Lodi 
Loyal 
Marion 
Mauston 
Mazomanie 
Medford 
Menomonee Falls 
Milton 
Milton Junction 
Mondovi 
Mosinee 
Mt. Horeb 
Mukwonago 
Necedah 
Nekoosa 
North Freedom 
Oakfield 
Oconto Falls 
Oregon 
Osseo 
Owen 
Palmyra 
Pewaukee 
Prairie du Sac 
Prescott 
Randolph 
Rib Lake 
Rio 
Rochester 
St. Croix Falls 
Sauk City 
Seymour 
Sharon 
Shell Lake 
Shullsburg 
Spring Green 
Sun Prairie 
Thorp 
Waterloo 
Westby 
Weyauwega 
Whitehall 
Williams Bay 
Winneconne 
Withee 
Wittenberg 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


The New Library Postal Rates 


It is said that less than one hundred 
libraries have taken advantage of the 
special library postal rates which went 
into effect one year ago. The Congress 
approved and provided for such reduced 
rates after ten years of urging by li- 
brarians. Congress was told again and 
again that reduced rates would benefit 
our citizens because of the advantage 
libraries would gain in the easier and 
cheaper delivery of books to patrons, 
that patronage would undoubtely in- 
crease and the postal service would se- 
cure a larger income from a greater 
number of packages handled. Libraries 
surely ought to appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of cheaper service to out of town 
patrons made possible by lower rates, 
especially county libraries and any li- 
raries with rural patrons, city libraries 
for interlibrary loans and vacationing 
borrowers, and even large libraries for 
a portion of their loans. Every library 
should be interested for every saving is 
a gain in resources. 


The new rate is three cents for the 
first pound and one cent for each addi- 
tional pound when addressed for local 
delivery, for delivery in the first, second 
or third zone, or within the state in 
which mailed. Comparison with the reg- 
ular third class rate which is one cent 
for each two ounces or fraction thereof 
up to and including eight ounces in 
weight and comparison with the fourth 
class or parcel post rate, which ranges 
from seven and eight cents for the first 
pound in the first three zones with one 
and two cents for additional pounds, 
shows a decided saving in using the 
special library rate. 

The act provides that libraries before 
being entitled to the special rates shall 
furnish to the Postmaster General evi- 
dence that the income of the library does 
not benefit any private stockholder or in- 
dividual. This may be done on applica- 
tion to the local postmaster who will re- 
ceive the declaration of the librarian to 
that effect. If postmasters do not un- 
derstand the matter they should be re- 
ferred to section 444—% of the Postal 
Laws and Regulations. Any difficulty 
in securing registration may be reported 
direct to the Postmaster General, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Packages when mailed should carry 
the line, “Contents: Books. Mailed 
under Section 444—% P. L. and R.” 


It would be a sad commentary on li- 
brary management if the Federal gov- 
ernment should withdraw the special 
rates to libraries because library officials 
do not show enough interest to use them. 
It is to be hoped that this year will show 
a largely increased registration of libra- 
ries—LIBRARY OCCURRENT, July—Septem- 
ber, 1929. 


Wisconsin libraries which send books 
to patrons by mail should certainly all 
be taking advantage of these rates which 
went into effect last year. The proce- 
dure for obtaining the necessary ap- 
proval from the post-office department is 
very simple and was explained in the 
Bulletin for July 1928 (p. 196). It is 
estimated that the Traveling Library 
Department has saved for the people of 
the state about $1500.00 during the past 
year by the use of the new postage rates 
on books. Individual patrons and libra- 
ries returning books have been able to 
save approximately the same amount. 


Current Periodicals 


With the September issue, the Youth’s 
Companion goes out of existence. The 
American Boy which is published in De- 
troit will take over its interests. With 
the disappearance of this magazine, 
which has been published for 103 years, 
goes the last of the well-known family 
magazines, which were popular 25 years 
ago but which have had a struggling 
existence for the greater part of the 
time since. When the movies did not at- 
tract, when transportation was not so 
simple, when the hanging-lamp was still 
used, families were at home in the ev- 
ening. 

A magazine like the Youth’s Com- 
panion was one that could be enjoyed 
by all. There were stories suitable for 
young people, well-written which inter- 
ested the older people too. There were 
puzzles, anagrams, conundrums which 
furnished general entertainment. Read- 
ing aloud was a common practice. The 
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interests of the whole family were not 
so diversified but what they could all 
enjoy the same story. But that time 
has passed. Specialization has claimed 
the magazines. 

One will be devoted entirely to avia- 
tion, another entirely to golf, another to 
poetry, one for boys, another for girls, 
each catering to a distinct interest. It 
is not necesary to deplore this change. 
With specializaton we get better articles 
than when a magazine had a variety of 
interests. However when an old stand- 
by like the Youth’s Companion finds it 
cannot do business in this age we pause 
to consider the changes that have come 
with the years. 

The monthly magazines have not the 
popularity they formerly enjoyed or at 
least do not circulate to the extent that 
the weeklies do. It used to be that news 
and information a month old was still 
fresh; now a week is none too soon to 
have events written about. 

One of the conservative magazines 
The Century has just announced it 
will become a quarterly. It refuses to 
be hurried and does not care to compete 
with the monthlies which are striving to 
keep as up-to-date as the weeklies. Their 
policy as they outline it is “with added 
leisure in which to make a better maga- 
zine, we give you added leisure in which 
to read and reflect.” It will be inter- 
esting to watch the success or failure of 
this undertaking. — BIRMINGHAM Ec- 
CENTRIC, August 22, 1929. 


A Joker in the Tariff Bill 


Tucked away among the provisions 
of the new tariff bill which several 
committees of the Senate have been con- 
sidering for the past six weeks is sec- 
tion 305. It is an unobtrusive section, 
and little attention has been given it 
to date. It deserves more attention. 
For it is something of a joker, an alien 
section put in here despite the fact that 
it has nothing to do with the price of 
wheat or the price of shoes or the price 
of soap in the highest tariff bill on rec- 
ord. It provides, instead, that it shall 
be unlawful to import into the United 
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States (regardless of the duty paid) 
“any book, pamphlet, paper, writing, ad- 
vertisement, circular, print, picture, or 
drawing advocating or urging treason, 
insurrection, or forcible resistance to 
any law of the United States.” 

Now this is broad language, and, as 
Professor Chafee, of the Harvard Law 
School, has pointed out, it is language 
which can easily be stretched to cover 
a multitude of items. Harvard Uni- 
versity, for example, is collecting a li- 
brary of books and pamphlets bearing 
on the history of the French Revolution. 
Many of these books and pamphlets, 
more than a hundred years old, advo- 
cate not only revolution in France but 
revolution in general. The new tariff 
law would bar these books. It would 
bar a great mass of classical and mod- 
ern literature and art that has come 
down to us through the ages. 


There are two persuasive arguments 
to be made against the retention of 
Article 305 in the bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate. 

In the first place, if we are to have 
a Federal censorship over the importa- 
tion of books and pictures this censor- 
ship ought to be established openly and 
boldly, and not by means of a sly joker 
tucked away among the silk-hosiery and 
beet-sugar schedules of a tariff bill. 

In the second place, if this censorship 
is to be established, let us have an open 
debate on the merits of it first and see 
whether the American people are so un- 
balanced that it is unsafe to let them 
read about a revolution lest they go and 
start one. 

Section 305 is an obnoxious bit of 
meddling which should be deleted from 
a bill in which it has no proper place. 

—WORLD’s Work, Sept., 1929. 


They Had Their Troubles, Too 


From a cuneiform tablet in the palace of 
Ashurbanipal in Ninevah 


“Whosoever shall carry off this tab- 
let or shall inscribe his name upon it 
side by side with mine own, may Ashur 
and Belit overthrow him in wrath and 
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anger, may they destroy his name and 
posterity in the land.” 


From the library of a medieval 
monastery 


“Should any one by craft or any de- 
vice whatever abstract this book from 
this place—may his soul suffer in retri- 
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bution for what he has done, and may 
his name be erased from the book of the 
living and not recorded among the 
Blessed.” 

—LIBRARY BEACON, October 1929. 


They left it up to heaven to punish 
book thieves and mutilators in those 
days. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


A Map of Children Everywhere, 
by Ruth Hambridge 


An entertaining and educational map 
for children of all ages, intended pri- 
marily as a decoration for the wall of 
the nursery but helpful in teaching the 
activities, customs and characteristic 
costumes of children all over the world. 
The coloring is unusually beautiful. 
Published by the John Day Company for 
$2.50. 


Map of the Eastern States, 
by Griswold Tyng 


First of a series of historical maps 
of the United States, showing leading 
events, characteristic industries, cus- 
toms, well known places and homes of 
famous citizens. Of interest to teachers 
and librarians. Published by Harper 
Bros. for $2.50. 


School Library Yearbooks 


“The key to the future of school li- 
braries in elementary and junior high 
school fields,” i. e. the teachers college 
library, is emphasized in School Library 
Yearbook, No. 3 now published by the 
American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Various aspects of school library work 
are treated in the Yearbooks so that 
they complement rather than supercede 
each other. The first emphasized in- 
struction in the use of books and libra- 
ries and the second, school library stand- 
ards and supervision. The third con- 
tains deductions “of concern to all edu- 


eators and librarians” according to the 
introduction. Each Yearbook reports 
school library progress and also contains 
a directory of librarians in schools and 
teachers colleges. The series is prepar- 
ed under the direction of the Education 
Committee of the A. L. A. 


School Library Yearbook No. 1. 1927. 156p. 
Heavy paper cover. $1.35. 

School Library Yearbook No. 2. 1928. 191p. 
Heavy paper cover. $1.65. 

School Library Yearbook No. 3. 1929. 99p. 
Heavy paper cover. $1.35. 


Children’s Library Yearbook 


When Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Anne 
Carroll Moore, Jessie G. Van Cleve, 
Frederic G. Melcher, Effie L. Power, and 
their ken contribute to a Children’s Li- 
brary Yearbook it is because they be- 
lieve in the importance of library serv- 
ice to children and the influence which 
books can have on the growing genera- 
tion. 

The first children’s library yearbook 
to make its appearance is prepared by 
the American Library Association’s Com- 
mittee on Library Work with Children 
and is published by the Association. A 
survey of thirty years of children’s 
books, a discussion of modern tendencies 
in books for children, of story-telling as 
a method of directing the reading of 
children, of county service to the rural 
child, of adult and juvenile departments, 
and a list of important children’s books 
of 1928 are some of the highlights of 
this unique, and worth while undertak- 
ing. It is expected that various other 
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aspects of the subject will be treated in 

yearbooks which are to follow. 

Children’s Library Yearbook No. 1. 1929. 
130p. Heavy paper cover. $2.00. Amer- 
ican Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Lists for Children 


The following lists may be ordered in 
quantity from the American Library As- 
sociation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl.: 


GIFTS FOR CHILDREN’S BOOK- 
SHELVES 

New 1929 edition revised by the Book 
Evaluating Committee of the A. L. A. 
Section for Library Work with Children. 
About 100 titles, with descriptive notes, 
grouped according to the age of the 
children for whom they are suited. New 
cover illustration. 16p. 100 copies, 
$1.50; 250, $3.25; 500, $6; 1000, $10. 
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Your imprint on 500 copies or more, $1 
extra. 


RECENT CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


New 1929 edition revised by Jessie 
Gay Van Cleve. An annotated list of 
about 30 outstanding books of 1929. 
Supplements “Gifts for Children’s Book- 
Shelves” by emphasizing the newer ti- 
tles. New cover illustration. 4p. 100 
copies, 90c; 500, $2.75; 1000, $4.50; 5000, 
$17. Your imprint on 500 copies or 
more, $1 extra. 


A BOY’S BOOK LIST. A GIRL’S BOOK 
LIST 

Companion lists, revised 1928. Pre- 
pared by Book Evaluating Committee of 
the Children’s Librarians Section of the 
A. L. A. About 30 annotated titles in 
each. Prices (assorted if desired) 100 
copies, $1.35; 500, $3.50; 1000, $6; 5000, 
$19. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The personnel of the twenty-fourth 
class appeared in the October Bulletin, 
together with a brief summary of its 
forty-one members educationally and 
geographically. It is largely a gradu- 
ate group. For the first time in a num- 
ber of years the registration is entirely 
from the middle-west—from Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, North and South Da- 
kota, Texas, and Wisconsin, and for this 
reason it is called the Class of “The 
Middle Border.” With so noteworthy a 
name it is not surprising that the group 
presents interesting combinations com- 
ing from many colleges and localities. 

Three received sophomore honors and 
one senior honors; two are members of 
the same French honor society, and two 
have been successful debaters. A con- 
siderable number have traveled exten- 
sively for young people, suggesting that 
the “middle border” goes afield for wider 
contracts; several have been in Europe 


and two in South America; in spite of 
the distance many have been east, to 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, and Niagara Falls, while the 
Yellowstone, Colorado, California, the 
Grand Canyon, and other western points 
have been visited by a large number. It 
has been suggested that a Yellowstone- 
Niagara club would include almost 
every member of the class. They bring 
various experience, teaching, library 
work, business, and other interesting 
things, such as homesteading in Mon- 
tana and teaching in a big Indian reser- 
vation school. There are two sisters, 
the Misses Miller from Kansas City, and 
Catherine M. Chouffet sister of Minnie 
A. Chouffet ’23. In 1907 the Colville sis- 
ters were members of the same class, 
and other sisters have been registered 
though not in the same year: Eugenia 
J. Marshall ’69 and Mary L. Marshall 
14; Ruth M. Lathrop 718 and Elizabeth 
A. Lathrop ’23; Viarda M. Clark ’22 
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and Marion R. Clark ’24; Eda Zwinggi 
’27 and Lois Zwinggi ’29; Vivian Robb 
728 and Helen Robb ’29. Jean Nutting, 
a high school senior, daughter of Mrs. 
Lenore M. Nutting ’24, is serving as page 
this year. 

The opening days of the academic 
year found the school rooms freshly 
cleaned and in order for the new class, 
with desks assigned, small supplies dis- 
tributed at the desks, and textbooks on 
sale. The rooms are unusually attrac- 
tive this year because of the recently 
frescoed walls, the change in color of 
the burlap on the gallery walls from a 
dark to a lighter shade of brown be- 
ing one of the marked improvements. 
New case lights have been installed in 
the school room. Every accepted can- 
didate was in her place for the first class 
appointment, and regular work was 
scheduled from that time. In a profes- 
sional course of only one year every hour 
must be made to count. Greetings were 
received the first morning from the 
Class of 1929 through its secretary, 
Margaret C. Schindler, to welcome the 
newcomers, together with a subscription 
to the Daily Cardinal. 

The Class of 1930 is fortunate in hav- 
ing various new things for its use which 
always add zest to study. The first 
of these is the new Britannica, the gift 
of the Summer Sessions from 1924 to 
1928. These five groups have been leav- 
ing a going-away gift of money with 
which to buy something the School 
greatly needed. By good fortune the 
sum of their gifts with the accumulated 
interest was the exact cost of the Britan- 
nica with the table bookcase, and again 
the School thanks these foresighted stu- 
dents for their gift which is a boon in- 
deed. A second copy of the United 
States Catalog, 1928 has been added for 
class use; on a revolving dictionary 
stand in a corner of the gallery it is in 
constant use together with its companion 
volume in the foyer. Ten sections of 
the Catalog have been purchased to pro- 
vide duplicates for some of the problems 
in Trade bibliography. The School is 
rich with thirteen new typewriters, seven 
noiseless Remingtons, four Underwoods, 
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and two L. C. Smiths; of these, three 
are for staff use and ten for the stu- 
dents, a proportion of one to every four, 
while a number have their own ma- 
chines. Also there is a long carriage 
machine for statistical and similar use. 

The schedule of lessons has progressed 
much as in former years, for in teach- 
ing fundamentals there is little oppor- 
tunity for variation, except in keeping 
up-to-date in texts and new forms for 
old methods. According to custom the 
class was personally escorted through 
the Wisconsin Historical and University 
Libraries on the first day of school, be- 
fore the students in other departments 
so filled the reading rooms and monopo- 
lized the catalogs as to preclude any in- 
spection and study of the use and admin- 
istration of the building. Attendance 
at the ’Varsity Welcome was an event 
of the first Friday of the term. 

Most welcome was the lecture of Dr. 
George Watson Cole, librarian-emeritus 
of the Huntington Library, on this same 
first Friday. Dr. Cole’s vivid resumé 
of the upbuilding and contents of this 
remarkable library and Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s personal enthusiasm for it was 
equaled only by his own bibliographical 
knowledge and appreciation of the col- 
lection. By rare good fortune, Miss 
Mary R. Walsh, head of the Library de- 
partment, Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
was visiting the School on the day of 
the lecture on “Publishing Houses” in 
the course on Book Selection. After the 
regular lecture by Miss Reely she gra- 
ciously consented to speak to the class 
on the “Work of a Publishing House,” 
giving something of the history of the 
Houghton, Mifflin firm, explaining the 
significance of its printer’s mark, the 
Piper, and discussing some of the intri- 
cacies of copyright. 

The textbooks this semester include 
the new edition of Mudge, Guide to refer- 
ence books, Sears, Subject headings for 
small libraries, 2d ed., Dewey, Decimal 
classification, edition 12, Akers, Simple 
library cataloging, A. L. A. Catalog 
rules, several of the mimeographed 
texts, viz. Drury, Fargo, Mann, and 
Power; also Flexner, Circulation work 
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in public libraries, Wheeler, The library 
and the community, Walter, Periodicals 
for the small library, 5th ed., and va- 
rious pamphlets. Collateral reading in- 
cludes a wide range of professional 
books and articles from the extensive li- 
brary of the School, which provides dup- 
licate copies liberally for required sub- 
jects. 


The Annual Picnic 


Autumn coloring at its best—dull red 
and bronze from the oaks, clear yellow 
from the birches, mingled with the 
green of pines—greeted the picnickers 
as they neared Devil’s Lake. The day 
was one of alternating cloud and sun- 
shine, with glorious views from the 
bluffs as the party, under Mr. Lester’s 
guidance, filed its way along the west 
bluff, crossed the plain, ascended the 
well known rocky slope of the east bluff 
and proceeded on its way, past the 
Devil’s doorway, the elephant rock, and 
the cave, and so on down to the north 
end where beefsteak and coffee waited. 
The date, October 19, did not coincide 
this year with the annual geology ex- 
cursion, but by arrangement with the 
Northwestern road the regular morning 
and afternoon trains made stops at the 
north end for the convenience of the Li- 
brary School party. 

Superintendent Kingsford of the 
Baraboo Schools and Mr. Morris Cran- 
dell also of Baraboo, joined the hikers 
on the trip around the lake, and other 
guests, in addition to friends of the stu- 
dents, included Mrs. H. E. Cole and her 
sister of Baraboo, the Misses Jane and 
Elizabeth Lester, and a group of gradu- 
ate students who are seeing Wisconsin 
for the first time. Thirty-three mem- 
bers of the class and their guests were 
present, bringing the total number up 
to fifty-three, one of the largest parties 
ever gathered together for this always 
enjoyable school occasion. 


Teacher-Librarians 


Twenty-three students are registered 
for the course in Library Methods for 
High Schools, the largest number in its 
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history. This course, which is offered 
in cooperation with the School of Edu- 
cation, is open only to seniors and grad- 
uate students who are qualifying for po- 
sitions as high school librarians in con- 
nection with their teaching. This year 
twenty-two are seniors, and one a grad- 
uate student; all are from Wisconsin ex- 
cept five, who come from Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, South Dakota, and Nebras- 
ka. The class meets twice a week 
thoughout the year, on Tuesday and 
Thursday at 1:30 P. M., followed by 
two hours of practice work. Miss King 
is in charge of the course and gives the 
instruction. The class list is a follows: 


Claire Bowers, Oak Park, II. 
Helen Brand, Wausau. 

Charlotte F. Campion, Madison. 
Eleanor A. Cross, Waupun. 

Dorothy J. Frick, Portage. 

Mildred C. Gander, Prairie du Chien. 
Marie I. Hoff, Mount Horeb. 

Pearl H. Holtzmann, Ableman. 
Josephine A. Kantor, Beloit. 
Cyrilla M. Kuchenbecker, Prairie du Chien. 
Lena Marinelli, Hibbing, Minn. 
Phyllis Mostov, Toledo, Ohio. 
Dorothy O’Donnell, Antigo. 

Loraine G. Patnode, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Barbara S. Schloesser, Lancaster. 
Margaret L. Seidl, Omaha, Nebr. 
Anita K. Siebenlist, Milwaukee. 
Norma I. Smyers, Madison. 

Jean H. Sontag, Neillsville. 

Leona M. Tormey, Madison. 

Alice M. Ubbink, Port Washington. 
Ruth Amy Young, Edgerton. 
Charline E. Zinn, East Troy. 


The Faculty 


Several attended the meeting of the 
State Library Association at Wausau, 
Miss Hazeltine, Miss Reely, Mrs. Davis, 
and Miss Runge. Miss Reely and Miss 
Hazeltine were on the program. 

Miss King and Miss Reely represent- 
ed the School at the School Library Sec- 
tion of the State Teachers Meeting at 
Milwaukee. Miss Reely spoke on “Re- 
cent Books of interest to Teachers and 
Librarians.” 


Miss Reely was on the program of the 
Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at Kenosha, speaking to the subject 
“Youth in Modern Literature.” She was 
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one of the speakers at the Minnesota Ed- 
ucational Association district meeting, 
School Libraries section, Oct. 25, and 
broadcasted over WHA on November 2. 

Mrs. Davis attended the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Mayville Public Li- 
brary and addressed two groups, the 
young people in the afternoon and the 
parents in the evening. 

Miss Hazeltine was in Tulsa at the 
time of the meeting of the North East 
District, Oklahoma Education Associa- 
tion, and by request spoke at the first 
meeting of the School Library Section. 


Alumni Notes 


The program of the Indiana Library 
Association meeting at Gary, included 
a number of Wisconsin graduates. 
Margaret Reynolds ’07 spoke the first 
afternoon on “Business Builders.” The 
round table on Cataloging was conduct- 
ed by Florence Allman ’24 and that on 
County Libraries by Mrs. Grace Sting- 
ley Mason ’18. Edna Holden ’20 dis- 
cussed the topic “The cost of book truck 
service—is it worth it?” Mrs. Bertsche 
29, the topic “How we spend our in- 
come,” and Ruth Hayward ’26, “Con- 
tact with children through the school,” 
in the round tables for county libraries, 
small public libraries and _ children’s 
work respectively. 

The Iowa Library Association in- 
cluded several of our alumni among its 
officers, committee chairman and mem- 
bers, and speakers: Mary B. Lee ’17 
was treasurer and Eva T. Canon §S. S. 
1912 first vice president. Callie Wie- 
der 714 was chairman of two commit- 
tees, one on revision of constitution, the 
other on nominations; she also present- 
ed one of the topics for discussion in 
the College and reference round table. 
Both Alice Story ’15 and Letha David- 
son ’23 were on committees and on the 
program; Mary B. Nethercut ’13 led a 
discussion at the College and reference 
round table. Julia A. Robinson ’09 
gave the annual report of the Iowa Li- 
brary Commission as its secretary, one 
of the established high points of an 
Iowa meeting. 
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At the meeting of the School Libra- 
ries section, Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation district meeting, held in St. 
Paul on Oct. 25, Miss Reely was one of 
the speakers, giving a talk on “Youth’s 
contribution to the literature of today.” 
Evelyn Osborn ’19 presided. Wiscon- 
sin alumni in the vicinity came together 
for a dinner in Miss Reely’s honor. 
These were Dorothy Wurzburg and 
Olive Young both ’24, Rhea Gibson, Lu- 
cile May, and Lila Neill, all ’28, Evelyn 
Osborn 719, Margaret Lockhart, Teach- 
er-librarian course 1923-24. 

On a recent trip to Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas, Miss Hazeltine was the guest for 
a week of Mrs. Violet E. Kohler ’24, 
who is spending the year with her par- 
ents. During the week three days were 
spent motoring in Oklahoma calling at 
libraries where Wisconsin Library 
School graduates are located. In Tul- 
sa, Flossie M. Martin ’25 is librarian of 
the Central High School Library, with 
Ruth Leamer and Margaret Rufsvold, 
both ’29, as assistants; Harriet Love ’27 
is librarian of Horace Mann Junior 
High School Library. All had dinner 
together and discussed old Library 
School days, new library problems, and 
community surveys, for the principal 
was a neophyte in this region and need- 
ed much instruction. A brief stop at 
Pawhuska afforded a glimpse of the 
Public Library which had been organ- 
ized by Mrs. Mabel Smith Williams ’11 
and conducted for several years by Mrs. 
Carrie V. Morris S. S. ’24. The Car- 
negie Library at Ponca City which Mrs. 
Kohler had reorganized during her term 
as librarian, is now presided over by 
Mrs. Gertrude Kosmoski Sterba ’24. In 
Coffeyville, Edith Norton ’07 is libra- 
rian of the Public Library, and Willard 
O. Mishoff, S. S. ’20, is professor of his- 
tory, Coffeyville Junior College, though 
still actively interested in library mat- 
ters. 

En route to Chicago a stop over in 
Kansas City brought together Edna D. 
Orr ’18, Harriett Shouse ’22, Corina 
Kittelson ’10, and Ruth Bird ’25 for a 
reunion dinner and much discussion of 
Library School affairs. After dinner 
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there was ample time for a visit to the 
main library where Miss Kittelson was 
head cataloger and to the two largest 
branches in the fifteen of the system, 
presided over by Miss Orr and Miss 
Shouse. Miss Bird is the assistant li- 
brarian in the Junior College. The entire 
trip afforded a rare opportunity to see 
the work and large success of fourteen 
former students, who are to be warmly 
congratulated on the contribution they 
are making to library development in a 
most interesting and rapidly growing 
section of our country. 


Mrs. Emilida Baensch Brown ’08 recently 
elected president of the City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Manitowoc, was honored by 
a tea at the first meeting of the Federation 
this fall. 


Esther Johnston ’08 was in charge of one 
of the morning section meetings of the New 
York Library Association at its annual con- 
ference held at Lake Placid. Miss Johns- 
ton’s section discussed the “Selection of 
books on art for libraries.” 


Corina Kittelson ’10, who has been head 
of the catalog department, Kansas City Pub- 
lic Library, for the past year, has resigned 
to accept a similar position in the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Ok- 
lahoma. 

Ruth Balch ’12 has resigned from the cata- 
log department of the University of Nebras- 
ka Library preparatory to entering the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to complete the addition- 
al credits for the bachelor’s degree. For 
the present she can be addressed at her home 
2035 Everett Drive, Dayton, Ohio. 

Mary A. Egan ’13 has resigned as libra- 
rian of the Public Library, Clinton, Iowa, 
where she has been since 1919. On Novem- 
ber first she became librarian of the Public 
Library, Boise, Idaho. 

Sue Osmotherly ’17, who returned in the 
summer from a year of foreign study, is 
temporarily serving as cataloger in the Pub- 
lic Library, Winnetka, Ill. 


Amy M. Anderson ’20 and Charles J. Macko 
’20 were married in Louisville, Ky., on Sept. 
4. The class numerals show this to be a Li- 
brary School romance and the faculty and 
their classmates unite in congratulations and 
best wishes for many happy years. Mr. 
Macko has recently been promoted to the 
Civics division of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary. Mrs. Macko is completing her year as 
librarian of the Public Library, Stevens 
Point, Wis., before going to Chicago the 
first of January to establish their home. 

Charles R. Flack ’20 received the master’s 
degree from the University of Illinois last 
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June and with the opening of the academic 
year became librarian of Southwestern Loui- 
siana Institute at Lafayette, La. 

Mrs. Blanche M. Haye, ’21 is children’s li- 
brarian in the Robert Louis Stevenson 
Branch, Los Angeles Public Library. 

Mrs. Elsie H. Pine ’22, as president of the 
Kansas Library Association, presided at its 
October meeting. 

Madge McLaughlin ’24 was appointed li- 
brarian of the new demonstration-experi- 
mental school which was opened in Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., this fall. Her 
first task will be to build and organize the 
library. 

Frances W. Bailey ’26 was honored with 
first place in the Wilson Bulletin of Septem- 
ber 1929; “The reference section, patrons 
and personal assistance” is the title of her 
article, which was reprinted from the Sup- 
plement to Illinois Libraries v. 10, No. 4. 

Elizabeth Gaston ’26 has been made first 
assistant in the Picture collection of the main 
library, New York Public Library. She 
writes that the work is fascinating and ap- 
peals to her so much that she doesn’t see 
how she can ever like anything else. 

Louva Crane ’27 has resigned as branch 
librarian, Duluth Public Library, to accept 
the position of assistant director of branches 
in the Public Library, Flint, Mich.; the new 
work begins December 1. 

Dorothy Earl ’27 accepted the position as 
head of the order department, Public Libra- 
ry, San Diego, Calif., the first of July. 


Ethel Malec ’27, librarian of the High 
School Library, Eau Claire, resigned in the 
summer, and has joined the library staff of 
the University of Wisconsin, as assistant in 
the loan and reference department. Miss 
Malec’s home is in Madison which was one 
of the factors in bringing her back to the 
University Library. 

Jane E. Morgan ’27 was married to Walter 
J. Wickham on October 11. They are mak- 
ing their home in Detroit, where Mrs. Wick- 
ham has been on the staff of the Public Li- 
brary since her graduation. 


Phyllis Bentley ’28, who completed the 
work for the bachelor’s degree at the end of 
the Summer Session ’28, was awarded senior 
honors at commencement ’29. 


Annasue Hughes ’28 entered upon her new 
duties as assistant in the Order department, 
Public Library, Portland, Oregon, on Novem- 
ber 1. 


Leona Reineck ’28 assistant in the T. B. 
Scott Free Library, Wisconsin Rapids, since 
her graduation, accepted a position as assist- 
ant in thé North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege Library, Fargo, on October 1, 


Bernice Altpeter ’29 has been appointed 
acting-assistant librarian of Meadville The- 
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ological School, Chicago, and began work on 
Sept. 23, to continue during the leave of ab- 
sence of the assistant librarian. 

Mary E. Bidwell ’29 assumed the position 
of cataloger in the Public Library, Lynn, 
Mass., on Oct. 7. Miss Bidwell succeeds Mrs. 
Flora H. Whyte ’18, who has gone to Con- 
necticut College, New London, as cataloger 
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for a gift to the college of a highly import- 
ant special library of rare books and the 
classics. 

Stewart W. Smith ’29 was married on Aug. 
31 to Elna C. Johnsen of Tomahawk. They 
are living at 286 Ogden Avenue, Milwau- 
kee. His work is in the circulation de- 
partment of the Milwaukee Public Library. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis, Editor, ’Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


The approach of the fall and winter months brings the announcements from li- 
braries throughout the state of the return to the winter schedule of hours. Among 
those making such announcements are Appleton, De Pere, Evansville, Green Bay, 
Stoughton and Viroqua. An interesting variation in the matter of the usual sum- 
mer schedule was carried out in the Joseph Mann Library at Two Rivers. The 
account of increasing the number of hours of the library’s opening with the re- 
sults is told in a letter from the librarian, Mrs. Knight, which is quoted in part 
under Two Rivers. 

Some libraries have been closed a week, or a week-end for repairs and for re- 
decorating. But there has been little or no slackening of activities during the 
summer, due probably to the special summer publicity, and shown by compara- 
tively slight decrease in circulation in the summer months as compared with the 
early spring and winter; and there is, wherever reported, almost uniformly an in- 
crease in circulation over that of the same period last summer a year ago. 

August was a busy month in Racine when a total of 34,167 books circulated 
for home use, a gain of 13.9 per cent over the same month last year; Menasha re- 
ported a gain of 96 books in August over last year; Janesville showed a gain of 
930; Superior a gain of 2000; Oshkosh a gain of 1783. In September Menasha 
reports a gain of 88 over 1928; Reedsburg a gain of 61; Chippewa Falls reports 
an increase of 637 volumes circulated; Fond du Lac an increase of 3,068. 

Preparations for the school year, as well as cooperation with teachers and 
pupils, are revealed in such announcements as that from Reedsburg where the 
librarian has extended a special invitation during the first week of school “to all 
teachers and pupils to begin at once visiting and using the library;” and notes of 
welcome to the Galesville public library were sent to all the high school, grade, 
and Gale College teachers. Appleton and Kaukauna announce that there have 
been additions to the books on the Reading Circle list, and that they are ready for 
circulation. 

Some librarians have been keeping up the interest through the summer among 
the boys and girls by conducting reading contests, offering special inducements 
for reading during the summer, and by unique story hours. 


Appleton. A deposit of $2 is to be 
asked from library borrowers who live 


Copies of Professor William H. F. 
Lamont’s list of 60 great novels have 





outside of Outagamie County, the de- 
posit to be refunded after any fines 
have been deducted when the card is 
returned. 

Books to the number of 205 were 
added in August. There were 109 new 
borrowers registered. 


been ordered for distribution at the pub- 
lic library. All the titles are in the li- 
brary’s collection. The list has also 
been published in the local papers. 
Ashland. In the Tuesday Book Nook, 
a department in one of the daily papers 
of Ashland, the librarian in a recent is- 
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sue emphasized the importance of the 
library in the minds of parents, follow- 
ing the statements by an annotated list 
of books of interest to children. 


Barron. Reregistration of borrowers 
was completed during the summer, in- 
volving the changing of numbers on 235 
borrowers’ cards. 

Since establishing new hours at the 
library for children, the circulation of 
books has increased as well as reference 
work. 

Pupils below the seventh grade are not 
allowed to use the library after six 
p. m., the evenings being reserved for 
adults and pupils of the junior and 
senior high schools. 

Walls and ceiling of the library were 
redecorated during the summer. 


Beloit. Iva M. Butlin, librarian of the 
Beloit College Library, has been re-ap- 
pointed a member of the committee on 
library revenues of the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Bloomington. The Salamagundi Club 
with the Farm Women’s Club held a 
food sale October 26 for the benefit of 
the Public Library. 

Burlington. Publicity is given to the 
periodicals recently added to the library 
with brief comments concerning their 
scope, and subject matter. 

Colby. Library trustees have been 
re-elected, and committees for the year 
have been appointed. 

The library is to have larger quarters 
through the use of the council room 
which the city council is to vacate. 
Plans are being made to do away with 
the wall separating the two rooms, and 
to make an archway. New shelves and 
other improvements are being made. 

Darien. Twenty-two new books have 
been added to the library. Sale of old 
papers and magazines by children has 
yielded $6.33 for the library. 

Eau Claire. Two sets of books have 
been presented to the library. Fred 
Arnold has given the ten volume set, 
America, great crises in our history told 
by its makers, published by Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. The book is registered 
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in the name of the owner. The second 
gift from Earle S. Welch consists of 
four volumes of, United States official 
pictures of the World War. 

A story hour at which 65 children 
were present featured “Wisconsin Milk 
Fairies,” which not only interested the 
children but also made evident its pur- 
pose to encourage more children to drink 
more milk. Another story hour was the 
popular “circus story hour” when the 
Big Top Circus was set up on one of the 
tables, and gay balloons added to the 
circus atmosphere. 

A reference shelf is to be maintained 
in the library by the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. 


Ellsworth. Mrs. Mary Gilbert, for- 
mer librarian, has moved from Ells- 
worth. Mrs. Charles L. McLaughlin 
was elected to the position. 

Evansville. The  librarian’s report 
states that for the past year 23,503 
books were circulated. Of these 8,149 
were loaned to children, and 15,149 to 
adults. In addition “hundreds of clip- 
pings and pamphlets were loaned as 
well as pictures and other material.” 

Fond du Lac. The end of August 
marked the completion of the six-weeks’ 
apprentice course in library methods 
given to a group of twelve girls of Fond 
du Lac. Those who passed the exam- 
ination are given credit for their work. 
Upon the resignation of Catherine 
Hirth, a member of the staff, Mildred 
Smithers was appointed to the position, 
and Georgia Dille of the August appren- 
tice class took Miss Smithers’ place. 

The librarian’s report for 1928 shows 
that 264,135 books were circulated at 
the central library, and 45,161 books 
were added. 

A gift of a large bookcase has been 
received by the library from the Sisters 
of the Convent of the Holy Nativity. 
The case is to be placed in the librarian’s 
office where it will be used for new vol- 
umes until they are cataloged. 

A list of 63 books of interest to law- 
yers has been prepared and mailed to 
members of the profession. The list is 
divided into four groups: novels in 
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which some trial scene is described or 
in which there is skillful cross-examina- 
tion; books portraying typical traits of 
a lawyer or judge; novels delineating 
in method prosecution and punishment; 
and those in which a point of law en- 
ters the plot affecting rights or con- 
duct of personages involved. 


Galesville. The library has received 
from Mrs. Oscar Sletten several vol- 
umes of standard fiction; from Mrs. 
Thalia Purple, Fisher’s Prohibition still 
at its worst. History, tradition, and ad- 
venture in the Chippewa Valley, by Wil- 
liam W. Bartlett of Eau Claire, is also a 
recent accession. 


On one evening during the summer 
the librarian entertained at her home 
in honor of Miss Gwynifred Bibby, li- 
brarian at the United States Veteran’s 
Hospital, Northampton, Mass. Miss 
Bibby gave an informal talk on authors 
she had known and heard. 

A series of Nature Story Hours for 
the children was held at the library 
during July and August. The children 
were encouraged to bring flowers and 
other nature objects mentioned in the 
stories. 

A library exhibit was held in the Ed- 
ucational Building at the Trempealeau 
County Fair in August. The librarian’s 
account of it follows: “Two tables were 
arranged, one displaying a Book House. 
This was a small wooden house, covered 
with attractive book jackets pasted on. 
Copies of late books were placed around 
the house. The other table represented 
a “Child’s Garden of Books” (suggested 
by reading the account of Kenosha’s 
Book Week celebration in the Wiscon- 
sin Library Bulletin). A white picket 
fence with bright flowers trailing over 
it, flowers scattered on a green paper 
carpet, a small doll dressed in garden 
costume, and _ children’s’ books, all 
helped to carry out the idea.” 


Green Bay. An account written for 
the local paper concerning the work in- 
volved and the inconvenience caused by 
over-due books at the library is partic- 
ularly apt at this time of the year just 
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before the heavy work of the year be- 
gins. 

The September meeting of the Green 
Bay city council authorized loans to be 
made in order to carry on the operating 
expenses of the city. Out of the amount 
allowed the library is to receive $6000. 

The former charge for rental books 
of five cents for the first week and one 
cent a day for the second week has been 
increased to two cents a day. 

Mr. Isaac Torgerson was re-appointed 
to the board of library trustees in view 
of the fact that Mr. Henry F. Sutton, 
appointed to the position of school su- 
perintendent, would be ex officio a mem- 
ber of the board. This left a place to 
be filled. 

Janesville. An increase of $1400 over 
this year’s library budget has been asked 
in order to meet the need of raising the 
allotment for repairs and insurance. 
Other changes in the distribution of 
funds will be in the amount for periodi- 
cals, which is decreased from $350 to 
$275; the raising of the water budget 
from $38 to $60; the supplies from $290 
to $375; the telephone from $72 to $90. 

Kenosha. Copies of the _ statues, 
“Head of David” by Donatello, and the 
“Winged Victory” have been given to 
the library for the boys’ and girls’ room 
by Mrs. A. H. Lance. 

Kiel. Representatives appeared be- 
fore the Council, presenting the situa- 
tion of the Kiel Public Library as need- 
ing funds to carry on the business of 
the Association, and asking support of 
the city. The result was an agreement 
to fix a certain sum of money in its tax 
budget this fall, to be collected and 
turned to the Kiel Library Association. 

La Crosse. Helen Dresser, children’s 
librarian, had a library party for those 
members of the vacation reading club 
who had finished their summer reading. 

Ladysmith. Fire prevention week was 
observed by the library October 6-12. 
Material on fire prevention and protec- 
tion was on exhibit at the library. 

Marshfield. The library was closed 
the first week in September to permit 
workmen to redecorate the interior. 
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Mazomanie. There was a re-election 
of library trustees early in October. 


Menasha. Newspaper advertis- 
ing space, other than the usual lists and 
reports, carry most pertinent suggestions 
concerning the service of the library, 
which by different kinds of type and ar- 
rangement catch the eye, and command 
the interest. The following are ex- 
amples: “Get the Library Habit and 
Keep it Always. Start with the Elisha 
D. Smith Library”; “Pack a Book in 
your Week-end Bag. Get it at the Pub- 
lic Library.” “On your Vacation Pre- 
pare for Rainy Days or Lazy Days by 
Taking With you Books from the Elisha 
D. Smith Library.” 

The librarian’s reports for the three 
summer months show a steady gain in 
number of books circulated. 

J. M. Pleasants has been elected pres- 
ident of the library board succeeding 
F. D. Lake who resigned after thirty 
years of service. Hugh L. Gear was 
elected vice-president, and W. H. Miner 
re-elected secretary. 

Milwaukee. The public library 
through its adult education department 
has made its plans for cooperating with 
the 1929-1930 session of the Milwaukee 
Public Forum. Reference material on 
each of the ten lectures planned will be 
assembled and placed on reserve at the 
library for the use of Forum members. 

Neenah. The library is to have a new 
roof, and the interior is to be re- 
decorated. 

The librarian’s report for August 
shows 4,396 books were circulated, a de- 
cided gain over the same period a year 
ago. 

New London. Nine new magazines 
have been added to the library’s sub- 
scription list. These include: Better 
Homes and Gardens; Congressional Di- 
gest; Collier’s; Child Life; Musician; 
Photoplay; Radio Digest; Saturday 
Review of Literature; Wisconsin Maga- 
zine, 

Oconto. An old sword, pistol and a 
pike pole dating back to the Civil War 
have been given to the Farnsworth Pub- 
lic Library by Asa M. Royce of Platte- 
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ville. The articles were carried by 
former Oconto men. 

During the summer 4000 books were 
mended. 

The Children’s Story Hour this year 
is to feature colored slides, posters, and 
moving pictures on nature _ studies, 
travel, etc. These are to be furnished 
by the bureau of visual education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Oshkosh. Helen Wadsworth of New 
York and a graduate of the School of 
Library Service of Columbia University 
has been elected to the position of chil- 
dren’s librarian to succeed Harriet Love. 

Miss Allen, hospital librarian, has 
been appointed a member of the commit- 
tee on hospital libraries of the American 
Library Association. 

The book, George Washington, by Mrs. 
Shelby Little, has been added to the col- 
lection. This particular biography has 
been purchased through the fund pro- 
vided by the late George Buckstaff. The 
amount of $100 a year is to be used over 
a period of ten years in purchasing 
books bearing on the lives of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln. 

German books from the State Travel- 
ing Library have been borrowed in or- 
der to determine what types or titles 
are in most demand. This demand is 
to determine later purchases of the li- 
brary in order to build up its collection 
of German books. 

The Algoma branch library conducted 
a reading contest from July to Septem- 
ber and during the period a graphic 
chart was kept in the library to give the 
latest information regarding the place 
of the competing groups. Pupils of the 
sixth A grade of the Roosevelt School 
Annex won first place. 


Racine. Elmira Borden of Boston has 
joined the library staff. Miss Borden is 
a graduate of Simmons Library School. 

The library is offering a free course 
of lectures this winter to be given by 
naturalists, travelers, and literary men 
of note. 

Randolph. The Randolph  Shake- 
speare Club at its first meeting of the 
year voted $50 for the library. 
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Reedsburg. Pearl] Fuller has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian to fill the 
place made vacant by the death of Mrs. 
Albert Chamberlain. 


Rice Lake. At a recent public meet- 
ing among those on the program was 
the librarian Miss MacGeorge, who 
talked on the “Value of Books.” 

In the column “Twenty-five Years 
Ago,” appearing in the Chronotype, the 
annual report of the librarian states 
that the total circulation of the year was 
1,248. 


Sharon. The Brigham Memorial Li- 
brary was closed for a short time in 
order to repair the floors. Investiga- 
tion revealed that a fungus growth had 
caused the flooring to decay, due to lack 
of ventilation, according to the state- 
ment of Dr. Audrey Richards of the 
Forest Products Laboratory. The li- 
brary has no basement. 


Stoughton. Alvin Loverud was ap- 
pointed library trustee by the mayor to 
succeed P. I. Hale who has been a mem- 
ber of the board for the last fifteen 
years. Mrs. F. J. Ven, whose term had 
expired, was reappointed. 


Superior. The floors of the East End 
Branch Library have been covered with 
battleship linoleum. A new magazine 
rack has been added to the branch 
equipment. A new mimeograph ma- 
chine was purchased for the main li- 
brary. 

Two Rivers. Increasing the number 
of hours of opening the library during the 
summer in place of curtailing brought 
about a decided increase in the circula- 
tion of books, and the use of the library 
during the month of August. The fol- 
lowing is quoted from Mrs. Knight’s 
letter: “We opened the library at 10 
A. M. and kept open during the noon 
hour until 5:30 P. M., opening again at 
7:00 and staying open until 9:00 P. M., 
instead of 8:00 as in former summer 
months. I put in the morning time my- 
self and brought to bear everything I 
ever had learned of persuasion, tact and 
“selling” ability to circulate books first, 
last and all the time. Incidentally I en- 
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couraged both children and adults to 
come in and read or study. Many avail- 
ed themselves of this last opportunity 
but it is in the circulation that the re- 
sults really show. We had the largest 
August circulation we have ever had in 
the history of the library, a gain over 
August of 1928 of 1477. The Juvenile 
department gained 468 over August 
1928.” 

Watertown. The newspaper space for 
Library Notes was given over to brief, 
but comprehensive paragraphs on the 
high points of the Wausau meeting of 
the Wisconsin Library Association. 

The library was closed one week-end 
for the installing of a new heating plant 
and equipment. 

Ten German books were recently 
added to the library, having been pur- 
chased with the Sproesser and Jacobi 
funds. 

Waupun. With the admonition: 
“Budget your time and plan your win- 
ter’s reading now,” there follows in the 
Book Notes and Library News of the 
local paper a short list of annotated 
titles. 

Wausau. Miss Hermione Silverthorne 
has been conducting story hours for the 
boys and girls telling them the Scandi- 
navian stories dressed in the costume 
of the country. As a result of Miss 
Silverthorne’s travels this past summer, 
the library has had the privilege of bor- 
rowing for exhibit purposes the play- 
things, and costumes of Russian, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, and Danish children. 
One very interesting exhibit, also loaned 
by Miss Silverthorne, consisted of a col- 
lection of Russian picture books made 
for present-day Russian children. 

West Allis. The library board has 
submitted to the council its annual bud- 
get for 1930 requesting the sum of 
$27,045 of which $12,000 will be used 
for books and periodicals, and $14,000 
for the maintenance of the two library 
buildings. Estimating that the library 
expenses will increase on the average 
of about $3000 a year, the board asks 
for $30,000 in 1931, $33,000 in 1932. 
The increase in the library expenses, 
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the report states, is due to the rapid 
growth of the city, an increased demand 
for books on the part of the public 
schools, and the fact that the board has 
discontinued renting books from the Mil- 
waukee Public Library. 

A new branch has been opened in the 
west end. 


Wisconsin Rapids. A long and inter- 
esting list of aviation books at the li- 
brary is published as appealing to read- 
ers, “from six to sixty”, and ranging 
from pictures of flying “for the tiny 
tots to Lindbergh’s already classic 
‘We’.” 
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With the addition of an extra worker, 
the hours of work for each member of 
the staff have been reduced from 39 
hours a week to 38; and in place of be- 
ing obliged to work three evenings, each 
one now works two. 


interesting 
Appleton, 
Ladysmith, 


Among libraries having 
lists with annotations were: 
Baraboo, Fort Atkinson, 
Merrill, Neillsville, Superior. 

Lists interestingly classed, or without 
comment, were noted from: Augusta, 
Barron, Darien, Galesville, Hudson, 
Wausau, West Allis. 


American Library Association 


Midwinter Meetings 


Chicago 
December 30 and 31, 1929 
At the Drake Hotel 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Books and Reading 


Books as 
Stokes, $2. 
028 


A book that does for adult readers what 
Adventures in reading did for adolescents. 
Mrs. Becker discusses Patterns in fiction, 
The American scene, Social England under 
the Forsytes, and other aspects of books 
and reading, with an excellent chapter for 
club women on how to review a novel. 


May Lamberton. 
1929. 289p. 


Becker, 
windows. 


Sanford, A. P. and Schauffler, R. H. 
comps. The magic of books. 1929. 
424p. Dodd, $2. 394 

An anthology for Book Week composed 
of poems, stories, essays, plays, etc., ar- 
ranged under the headings: The fun of 
books, How to read, The story of paper and 
printing, In the library, What books can 
do for us, Stories, Plays and a pageant, To 
parents and teachers, Projects and pro- 
grams. A book librarians will welcome. 


Psychology and Ethics 


Binkley, Robert C. 
What is right with marriage. 
262p. Appleton, $2.50. 173.1 


The title explains itself. The treatment 
is scientific and at the same time sufficiently 
popular to be interesting. 


and Frances W. 
1929. 


Schwab, Sidney I. and Veeder, B. S. 
The adolescent, his conflicts and es- 
capes. 1929. 3865p. Appleton, $3. 

136.7 


A soundly scientific work by two profes- 
sors in the Washington University medical 
school. For the small library Hollings- 
worth’s Psychology of the adolescent is more 
satisfactory. This work may be added in 
larger libraries. 


Social Problems 


Comstock, Alzada. Taxation in the mod- 
ern state. 1929. 240p. Longmans, 
$2. 336.2 


A short account of the taxation policies 
of all national governments since the World 
War. Factual, yet quite readable. In- 
tended primarily for class room use, but of 
value to all persons interested in taxation 
problems. 


Klapper, Paul. Contemporary education. 
1929. 660p. Appleton, $2.40. 370 


A survey of the whole field of education 
today. Well provided with reading refer- 
ences and indexed. For larger libraries. 


Lorwin, Lewis L. Labor and interna- 


tionalism. 1929. 682p. Macmillan, 
$3. 331.8 
An accurate, historical account of all 


movements for the international organiza- 
tion of workingmen, including the attitude 
of American labor toward these movements. 
A study for the Institute of Economics. Of 
interest to students of labor history and 
socialism. 


Lundberg, George A. Social research. 
1929. 3880p. Longmans, $3. 307 


A study of methods of gathering data, of 
interest to students of social science. 


Lutz, Harley L. Public finance. rev. 
ed 1929. 759p. Appleton, $4. 336 


A second edition of the leading American 
treatise on public finance, considerably ex- 
panded and revised. Deserves a place in 
every public library. 


Petrie, Sir Charles. The story of gov- 
ernment. 1929. 329p. Little, $3.50. 
320 


A scholarly account of the several gen- 
eral types of government known throughout 
the ages, written by a brilliant Englishman. 
Nearly one half of the book is devoted to a 
discussion of democracy and dictatorship 
and the probable future of these forms of 
government. Interesting and _ suggestive, 
and likely to exert a profound influence on 
intellectual leaders and writers on govern- 
mental problems in this country. 


Phelps, George H. Our biggest cus- 
tomer. 1929. 192p. Liveright, $2. 
331 
That a humane and progressive labor pol- 
icy is good business is the thesis of this 
book by a leading advertising man. Very 
well done, vigorously written and readable, 
and worth a place in all libraries. 


Selekman, Ben M. and Sylvia K. British 
industry today: A study of English 
trends in industrial relations. 1929. 
290p. Harper, $3. 331.1 


The scope of this book is accurately set 
forth in the subtitle. A readable account 
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by two qualified Americans for American 
readers. Of value particularly to students 
of labor problems. 


Bowers, E. L. comp. Compulsory auto- 


mobile insurance. 1929. 259p. Wil- 
son, $2.40. 368.8 


A volume in the Handbook series present- 
ing material on a subject which has been 
widely debated. 

Volumes recently issued in the Reference 
Shelf Series include: 

Johnsen. The Baumes law. 

Thirteen month calendar. 

Government fund for unemploy- 





Muller. 
ment. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Comish, Newell H. Cooperative market- 
ing. 1929. 479p. Appleton, $3.50. 
631.18 
A very full discussion of the subject for 
the United States. The treatment is both 
historical and functional, dealing with the 
problems and methods of cooperative asso- 
ciations, with much use of concrete mater- 
rial by way of illustration. 


Goode, Kenneth M. How to turn people 
into gold. 1929. 221p. Harper, 
$3.50. 658.8 

Talks on salesmanship set forth in lively 
conversational style with many illustrative 
examples. An interesting chapter on What 
people won’t do approaches the advertising 
problem from a new angle. 


Mears, Charles W. Salesmanship for 
the new era. 1929. 229p. Harper, 
$3. 658.8 
“That goods must satisfy purchasers is 

the business keynote of today. That the 
methods by which goods are offered for sale 
must also please the salesman’s prospects 
becomes more and more apparent.” The 
book is a discussion of the second of these 
two principles. 


Shepardson, Whitney H. Agricultural 
education in the United States. 1929. 
132p. Macmillan, $1.50. 630.7 

A survey of agricultural education in this 
country made in the first place for the 

General Education Board. Is both historical 

and critical and is presented in readable 

form. 


Van Cleef, Eugene. 
weather. 1929. 


tury, $2.50. 


An up-to-date book 
tion, taking 


The story of the 
274p. illus. Cen- 
551.5 


of weather informa- 
account of the relation of 
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weather to aviation, radio, the construction 
of homes, etc. By a professor of geology 
in Ohio State University. 


Fine Arts 
Mathias, Margaret E. Art in the ele- 
mentary school. 1929. 180p._ illus. 
Seribner, $2.50. 707 


A manual for teachers covering art work 
for grades 3 to 6. Drawing, design, color, 
lettering, poster making, and art apprecia- 
tion are specific subjects taken up.  Illus- 
trated with specimens of children’s work. 

See Booklist 26:21 Oct. ’29. 


Morritt, H. E. Fishing ways and wiles. 

1929. 141p. illus. Houghton, $2.25. 

799.1 

Although English in background these de- 

lightfully written essays should appeal to 
many American fishermen. 


Rolland, Romain. Beethoven the creat- 
or. 1929. 4382p. illus. Harper, $5. 
780.9 
A musical biography for those who al- 
ready know Beethoven’s music. Beautifully 
illustrated with facsimiles and portraits. 
Apparently not a complete work, devoted to 
but three of his great works: the Erocia, 
the Appasionata, and Leonora. 


Ryan, Willie. It’s your move. 1929. 
115p. McKay, $1.50. 794 


A checker manual with interesting mate- 
rial, problems and illustrative games. Well 


diagrammed. No table of contents or index. 
Literature 

Bishop, Morris. Paramount poems. 

1929. 98p. Minton, $2. 811 to 821 


A volume of genuine humor, parody and 
burlesque. “If it isn’t a Paramount, it isn’t 
a poem,” reads the title page. 


Grover, Edwin Osgood, comp. Animal 
lover’s knapsack. 1929. 288p. Cro- 
well, $2.50. 808.1 


An anthology of well selected poems about 
animals. Man’s best friend, the dog, Man’s 
burden bearers, Birds of the open sky, Little 
brothers of the ground, Wings and stings, 
are some of the section headings. 


Hapgood, Norman. 
read Shakespeare. 


Why Janet should 
1929. 257p. Cen- 
tury, $2.50. 822.3 


Essays on various aspects of Shakes- 
peare’s plays written in answer to a girl’s 
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question. Written with freshness and en- 
thusiasm. Of interest to the general reader 
and worth bringing to the attention of high 
school teachers of English. 


Manly, J. M. and Rickert, Edith. Con- 
temporary American literature. 1929. 
3878p. Harcourt, $2.25. 810 

Like the volume on Contemporary British 
literature (Bulletin, Feb. ’29) this work has 
been thoroughly revised with new features 
added. 


Masefield, John. Poems. 1929. 4388p. 


Maemillan, $5. 821 

Contains all of his poems, down to and in- 

cluding Midsummer Night and other poems. 
Lacks a general index. 


Reese, Lizette Woodworth. A Victorian 
village. 1929. 285p. Farrar, $3. 
814 or 824 


A lovely, quiet book of recollections that 
go back beyond the Civil War. High lights 
are, a chapter on books, one on the author's 
experiences as a teacher that is an addition 
to the too scanty literature on schools and 
teaching, and one on poetry, her own and 
others. One of the first books from the firm 
of Farrar and Rinehart and a beautiful 
piece of work. Will find a few appreciative 
readers in any library. 


Edward. 
1929. 


A guide to 
128p. Apple- 


Wagenknecht, 
Bernard Shaw. 
ton, $1.50. 


Brief discussion of Shaw’s Dramatic the- 
ory, Shaw and Shakespeare, Some aspects 
of Shavian social gospel, etc., with a list of 
Shaw’s writings and suggestions for study. 
Useful, although not profound or penetrat- 
ing. 

Drama 
Barry, Philip. John. 
French, $2. 


A robust religious drama which portrays 
John the Baptist, a strong, common-sense 
character, through his preaching days, his 
eaptivity, and execution. Jesus, the Mes- 
siah, is an unseen force during the dénoue- 
ment; Herodias, Antipas, and Salome, fasci- 
nating secondary characters. 


1929. 1738p. 
812 or 822 


1929. 1938p. 
French, $2. 812 or 822 
A brilliant comedy of modern marriage, 
in which Mary, after six years of marital 
bliss, discovers “the other woman” and 
makes her decision. Scintillating repartee 


Paris bound. 
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and much sound sense. Musical score in- 
cluded. 


See Booklist 26:22 Oct. ’29. 


Rice, Elmer L. The subway. 1929. 
1538p. French, $2. 812 or 822 


This gripping but rather sordid study por- 
trays Sophie Smith, a young stenographer 
fresh and eager for life, overwhelmed by the 
subway and the civilization which it repre- 
sents. By the author of Street Scene. 


-——, and Barry, Philip. Cock Robin. 


1929. 170p. French, $2. 
812 or 822 


The murder of Hancock Robinson, actor, 
during a fake duel on the stage affords the 
reader plenty of speculations as to the iden- 
tity of the criminal. Cleverly unravelled. 


French’s Standard Library Edition. 


$.75 ea. 


Good stage plays now available 
edition include: 

Abbott and Bridges. Coquette 

Andreyev. He who gets slapped 

Kaufman and Ferber. The royal family 

Kelly. Daisy Mayme 

Lonsdale. The last of Mrs. Cheyney 

Rice. The adding machine 

Sherwood. The road to Rome 


in this 


Histcry and Travel 


Bowers, Claude G. The tragic era; the 
revolution after Lincoln. 1929. 567p. 
illus. Houghton, $5. 973.8 

A study of the twelve years following Lin- 
coln’s death, carefully documented and at 
the same time brilliantly written. Notable 
for its portraits of important figures, An- 
drew Johnson and Thaddeus Stevens in par- 
ticular. By the author of Jefferson and 

Hamilton. 


Eddy, Clyde. Down the world’s most 


dangerous river. 1929. 2938p. illus. 
Stokes, $2.50. 917.8 


In 1927 the author organized a party of 
young college men and went through the 
Grand Canyon in high water—the first time 
this feat had been accomplished. He tells 
the story as it happened; a day-by-day ac- 
count, and a narrative that is sure to be of 
interest to men and older boys. 


Flandrau, Grace. Then I saw the Congo. 
1929. 3808p. Harcourt, $3.50. 916.7 


The journey of two American women 
across equatorial Africa is the background 
for this unusually well-written, honest and 
witty book of travel. Things are not al- 
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ways what they promise to be and the dan- 
gers of Africa and its motion-picture possi- 
bilities did not come up to specifications, but 
its beauty and wonder and mystery as re- 
vealed in this book are sufficient compensa- 
tion. 


On Mediterranean shores. 
illus. Little, $3.50. 
910.4 


A series of essays and impressions, color- 
fully presented. The chapter on Egypt is 
particularly well done. Good illustrations. 


Ludwig, Emil. 
1929. 268p. 


Sylvanus, Paddy. Ten to one in Sweden. 
1929. 299p. Appleton, $2.50. 
F or 914.85 


The experiences of an English governess 
in a household in the far north of Sweden. 
Told in a lively manner, somewhat marred 
by outbursts of national feeling. 


Villari, Luigi. Italy. (The modern 
world) 1929. 391p. Scribner, $5. 


The volume on Italy contributed to this 
series is from the pen of a Fascist supporter. 
The general editor of the series says: “He 
does not ask us to believe that what has 
been good for Italy will also be good for 
England, but he does most sincerely hold 
that Fascism has rescued his own country 
from great evils and that it has improved 
the tone and quality of its national life.” 
Greece, by William Miller was the volume 
which preceded this in the series. A total 
of 11 volumes has been published. 


Viollis, Andrée. A girl in Soviet Rus- 


sia. 1929. 347p. Crowell, $2.50. 
914.7 
The observations of a young’ French 
woman on a tour through Russia. She gives 


an unusually vivid account and seems to 
write without bias, neither praising nor 
blaming exclusively. Its readable quality 
sheuld give it a wide circulation. 


Biography 


Bashford, H. H. The Harley Street 
calendar. 1929. 272p. Houghton, 
$2.50. 920 


Sketches of eleven men famous in medi- 
cine and surgery, including among others 
William Harvey, Edward Jenner, Joseph 
Lister, and William Osler. Arranged in se- 
quence to show the development of medicine 
in England. Delightful to read as well as 
informative. 
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Boas, Louise Schultz. A _ great rich 
man; the romance of Sir Walter 
Scott. 1929. 224p. illus. Long- 
mans, $3.50. 921 


After Lockhart no life of Scott has seemed 
necessary. But this shorter work in a more 
modern manner may win new readers. Ex- 
ceptionally well illustrated. 


Bridges, T. C. and Tiltman, H. H. Kings 
of commerce. n.d. 288p. _ illus. 
Crowell, $3. 920 


A half dozen Americans are included in 
this volume, but the greater number of the 
figures presented are British, so the volume 
offers new material, on such persons as Sir 
Robert Hadfield, the steel king of Great 
Britain, Sir Thomas Lipton, of tea fame, 
Sir Joseph Lyons, of a chain of restaurants, 
Gordon Selfridge, of the Selfridge stores, 
W. H. Smith and son, newsdealers. 


Dark, Sidney. 
1929. 3839p. 


royal ladies. 
Crowell, $3. 


Twelve 
illus. 
920 


Readable sketches of such women as 
Catherine de Medici, Mary Queen of Scotts, 
Christina of Sweden, Maria Theresa and 


Catherine the Great. Also includes one 

royal mistress, Louise de la Valliére. 

De Kruif, Paul. Seven iron men. 1929. 
241p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 921 


The story of the seven Merritt brothers 
of Duluth who discovered the iron of the 
Mesabi range, lost the fortune that might 
have been theirs to the Carnegies, Fricks, 
and Olivers who came after them, but lived 
on to search for iron further and to win re- 
spect and honored names among their fel- 
lows. A splendid book for young people. 


Dyer, Frank L., Martin T. C., and Mead- 
owcroft, W. H. Edison, his life and 
inventions. 1929. 2v. Harper, $10. 

921 

A new edition of the biography by Dyer 

and Martin published in 1910. Brought 

down to the summer of 1929, with three en- 
tirely new chapters. 


Hall, Josef Washington (Upton Close). 
Eminent Asians. 1929. 511p._ illus. 
Appleton. $5. 920 


This biographical approach to eastern 
problems is a welcome volume. The “six 
personalities of the new East” presented are 
Sun Yat-sen (China), Yamagata and Ito 
(Japan), Mustapha Kemal (Turkey); Josef 
Stalin (Russia), and Mahatma Gandhi (In- 
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dia). The author will be remembered as 
the principal speaker at the Green Bay 
meeting of the W. L. A. 


Jouvenal, Henry de. The stormy life 
of Mirabeau. 1929. 309p. illus. 
Houghton, $3.50. 921 


A readable book covering vividly and com- 
pletely the dramatic life of its subject. For 
mature readers with a _ background of 
French history. 


Palache, John G. Marie Antoinette. 
1929. 322p. Longmans, $5. 921 
A fascinating narrative giving a sympa- 
thetic portrayal of the young queen and a 
skillful presentation of the background. The 
corrupt life of Versailles is pictured with- 
out undue emphasis and new facts of much 
significance are brought to light. 


Smith, Alfred E. Up to now. 1929. 
434p. illus. Viking, $5. 921 


A straight-forward narrative that will win 
many readers. The author goes very fully 
into his political record in New York, as 
member of the assembly and governor. He 
is guarded in his estimates of others, but 
there are a few interesting character sketch- 
es, one for instance, of Bryan. 


Tiltman, H. Hessell. J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. 1929. 456p. illus. Stokes, 
$5. 921 


This is in the nature of an official biogra- 
phy, written by one sympathetic to his poli- 
cies, going very fully into his political prin- 
ciples, his war record and first period as 
prime minister, and re-election. Final chap- 
ters, in the nature of summaries, deal with 
MacDonald and the British empire, Inter- 
nationalism, and MacDonald the man, with 
official documents in appendices. 


Warwick, Frances, Countess of. Life’s 
ebb and flow. 1929. 351p.__ illus. 
Morrow, $5. 921 


For readers who delight to read of royalty 
this is an ideal book. Born to the upper 
ranks of aristocracy and gracing society all 
her life as a leader, the author writes 
charmingly of both people and events. Her 
portrait by Sargent is one of the many in- 
teresting illustrations. 


Cheaper Reprints 


Beveridge, Albert J. The life of John 
Marshall. 1929. 2v. Houghton, $10. 
921 


A four-volume work reduced to two vol- 
umes, with the price cut in half. 
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Lowell, Amy. John Keats. Popular 

edition. 1929. 662p. Houghton, $5. 

921 

A one volume edition bringing this work 

within the reach of libraries that could not 

afford the two volumes at $12.50. Printed 
on thin paper. 


Roosevelt, Theodore. Theodore Roose- 
velt: an autobiography. new ed. 
1929. 597p. Scribner. $2.50. 
Formerly published at $5. 


Thayer, William Roscoe. The life and 
letters of John Hay. Popular edi- 
tion. 1929. 456p. Houghton, $5. 

921 

The permanent character of this contribu- 

tion to biography, published in 1908, is made 

evident in this new popular edition in one 
volume. 


Fiction 
Byrne, Donn. Field of honor. 
435p. Century, $2.50. 


An historical novel of the Napoleonic pe- 
riod. The love story of Garrett and Joce- 
lyn furnishes the slender thread on which 
is woven a vivid, colorful tale of the wars 
and the political maneuvres in which Na- 
poleon, the hero, and Castlereagh, his cold- 
blooded opponent, stand out. There are also 
scenes in Ireland and this last work will 
rank with the author’s best. 


1929. 


Cher, Marie. Up at the villa. 1928. 


227p. Appleton, $2. 
A subtle, ironic comedy with Rome at the 
present time as a background. For discrim- 
inating readers. 


Dashwood, Jane. Three daughters. 1929. 


299p. Houghton, $2.50. 


The three daughters of Lady Pomfret, a 
typical Victorian mother of the year 1900, 
have by 1929 become mothers in turn with 
a new and perplexing generation of daugh- 
ters on their hands. The characters are 
real people and their story is more than a 
a little moving. 


De la Roche, Mazo. Whiteoaks of Jalna. 
1929. 4238p. Little, $2.50. 


Jalna, which left its characters suspended 
in mid-air, is now provided with a sequel. 
The death of the grandmother and the un- 
expected provisions of her will, the devel- 
opment of young Finch, and the disposal of 
the affairs of several of the others make it 
a novel of great interest to all readers of 
the first book. 
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Gale, Zona. 1929. 


$2.50. 


Miss Gale’s latest novel is the story of a 
girl who seems fated to bring misfortune 
into the lives of her friends. With the com- 
ing of love she readjusts herself and the 
evil spell is broken. Ran serially in Scrib- 
ner’s. 


Borgia. Knopf, 


Galsworthy, John. A modern comedy. 
1929. 798p. Scribner, $2.50. 


The white monkey, The silver spoon, Swan 
song, and two Interludes are here brought 
together, making a companion volume to 
The Forsyte saga. 


Glasgow, Ellen. They stooped to folly. 
1929. 351p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


A tale of women of three generations, 
each of whom has wandered from the path 
of virtue. Shows how each reacts accord- 
ing to the ideals of her times and is told 
with sparkling irony. 


Hargreaves, Sheba. Ward of the red- 
skins. 1929. 299p. Harper, $2. 


A romance of the northwest. Faint rum- 
ors of a white girl living among the Indians 
come to the ears of Jim Faxon and arouse 
his curiosity. On little more than a shred 
of evidence he starts out to find her, en- 
countering many hardships and dangers. 
Indian superstition plays a large part in the 
story. Good for young people. By the au- 
thor of Cabin at the trail’s end. 


Hueston, Ethel. The people of this town. 
1929. 320p. Bobbs, $2. 


This story of an unconventional minister’s 
wife who revolts and tries to live her own 
life will please readers with a taste for sto- 
ries that end happily. 


Hurst, Fannie. Five and ten. 1929. 


3839p. Harper, $2.50. 


The story of a man who built up a for- 
tune in a chain of five and ten cent stores, 
of what his great wealth did to his wife, son 
and daughter, and of his own plan for re- 
turning it to the people. The author in her 
most successful vein. 


Hutchison, A. S. M. The _ uncertain 
trumpet. 1929. 420p. Little, $2.50. 


This first novel in several years by the 
author of If winter comes will be welcomed 
by his many readers. An ardent young 
clergyman who believes and preaches that 
the sins of the spirit—meanness, selfishness, 
hatred—are less forgiveable than sins of the 
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flesh is only one of a group of interesting 
and varied characters. Perhaps too many 
miracles are worked before the close, but it 
is a good story and will be popular. 


La Farge, Oliver. Laughing boy. 1929. 


3802p. Houghton, $2.50. 


This story of two Navajo Indian lovers 
told almost entirely from the Indian point 
of view with very casual intrusions of white 
persons, is a story of absorbing interest. 
The beauty of the background, the interpre- 
tation of the Indian view of life, and the 
sheer romance of Laughing Boy’s love for 
Slim Girl make it a novel of unusual appeal. 
The author is a grandson of John La Farge, 
the painter. 


Morrow, Honoré Willsie. Splendor of 
God. 1929. 376p. Morrow, $2.50. 


A novel based on the life of Adoniram and 
Ann Judson, missionaries to Burma. Some- 
what long drawn out and while missionary 
groups will be interested, it will not have 
the wide popularity of her western novels. 

See Booklist 26:33 Oct. ’29. 


Terhune, Albert P. Lad of Sunnybrook. 
1929. 3822p. Harper, $2. 
A book to be welcomed by dog lovers. 


Thompson, Sylvia. Chariot wheels. 1929. 
3807p. Little, $2.50. 


Brought up in a stuffy, conventional fam- 
ily, Cressida marries an enterprising novel- 
ist, who continues after marriage with his 
love affairs, one after another, and uses 
them in his novels. Cressida finds solace in 
the staunch friendship of Robin, and the 
later unfolding of the story is developed 
through the daughter Stella, who comes to 
understand the situation. 


Priestley, J. B. The good companions. 
1929. 640p. Harper, $3. 


A story of the English countryside and of 
a troupe of traveling players, full of humor 
and the zest of living. Rather long, but the 
characters retain their interest and the story 
moves in a leisurely, frolicsome fashion, be- 
fitting their adventures. 


Young, Stark. River house. 
Scribner, $2.50. 


A tender and affectionate picture of the 
old South that lingers on into these modern 
times. Young John Dandridge and his bride 
bring the breath of youth and a new genera- 
tion into the old house, but they are power- 
less to change its ways. A novel of great 
charm. : 


1929. 304p. 
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Short Stories 


Goodman, Henry, comp. Creating the 
short story. 1929. 508p. Harcourt, 
$2. 

A collection of short stories by American 


writers, each prefaced by a brief statement 
from the author concerning its origin and 


development. Of interest to writers. 
Graham, R. B. Cunninghame. Thirty 
tales and sketches. 1929. 354p. 


Viking, $3. 

Selections from a British writer who has 
been known to a limited number of readers. 
From his experiences on Texas cattle ranch- 
es, in Mexico and South America, as land- 
owner in Scotland and as a Labor member 
of Parliament he has had a rich fund to 
draw from, and the sketches and stories se- 
lected for this volume reflect his many sided 
interests. As a writer he is notable for 
vivid descriptive power. 


Rhys, Ernest and Dawson, Scott, C. A. 
comp. Mainly horses. 1929. 385p. 
Appleton, $2.50. 


A collection of animal stories, mostly, but 
not all, about horses. 


Wren, P. C. Soldiers of misfortune. 
1929. 366p. Stokes, $2. 


Not a continuation of the Geste stories, 
but in the same vein. 
See Booklist 26:35 Oct. ’29. 


Children’s Books 
For Younger Children 


Baruch, Dorothy W. Big fellow. 
13lp. illus. Harper, $1.50. 
An adventure in road making. The huge 
steam shovel is affectionately called “big 
fellow’ by the small boy who watches the 

workmen. For first grade. 


1929, 


Bédolliére, Emile de Ia. 
cat. 1929. 100p. illus. 
$1.50. 

A French fairy tale that was translated 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, now issued in a 
charming new edition with silhouette illus- 
trations. 


The story of a 
Houghton, 


Gosling, Arthur W. How the monkey 
got his short tail, and other stories. 
1929. 149p. Author, 718 Harrison 
Street, Madison, $1.50. 


A collection of stories that the children of 
other lands read and listen to. Compiled by 
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the author from stories told him by college 
students from China, India, Japan, and else- 
where, who meet yearly for the Oriental 
Students’ Conference at Racine. A unique 
and interesting little book with material for 
the story teller. 


Potter, Miriam Clark. Sally Gabble and 
the fairies. 1929. 87p. Macmillan, 


$1. 

Sally Gabble who lived close to the magic 
woods was nearly bothered to death by the 
pranks of the fairies. At last she set a 
clever trap and caught one. When she took 
it to the church picnic adventures began! 
For first and second grade. 


Sanford, A. P. and Schauffler, R. H. 
Little plays for little people. 1929. 
8361p. Dodd, $2.50. 808.2 


A book of plays for the holidays compiled 
to meet the need for plays for younger chil- 
dren, 


Schram, Constance W. Olaf, Lofoten 
fisherman; tr. by Siri Andrews. 1929. 
187p. illus. Longmans, $2. 


A translation of a popular Norwegian 
classic; gives a good picture of home life 
and the cod fishing industry. 

See Booklist 26:38 Oct. ’29. 


Swift, Hildegarde H. Little Blacknose. 
1929. 149p. Harcourt, $2. 


In the Grand Central Station there is on 
exhibit the first engine built for the New 
York Central railroad. The author makes 
this engine, Little Blacknose, her hero and 
tells the true story of its life from the day 
of its christening until it comes to its final 
place of honor in New York City. 


White, Eliza Orne. Sally in her fur coat. 
1929. 158p. illus. Houghton, $1.75. 
Sally is a little tiger kitten whose mother 
disappeared leaving her to shift for herself. 
Her adventures until she is adopted by a 
kind-hearted spinster make interesting read- 
ing. Suitable for third grade. 


Wright, Harold Bell. 
1929. 290p. illus. 


Long ago told. 
Appleton, $2.50. 
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Folk tales of the Papago Indians related 
to the author by the tribal story tellers. 
Many of the tales will be of interest to chil— 
dren’s librarians who are on the watch for 
new material for story hours. 
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Books of Information 


Fraser, Chelsea. The story of engineer- 


ing in America. 1929. 471p._ illus. 
Crowell, $2.50. 620 
“An informative  simply-written book, 


which will be useful in children’s collections 
as well as adult.” 
See Booklist 25:196 Feb. ’29. 


Hamilton, Bertha M. Please come to 
my party. 1929. 149p. illus. Lit- 
tle, $1.75. 793 


A completely planned party for each 
month of the year. 


Keelor, Katherine. Working with elec- 
tricity. 1929. 111p. illus. Macmil- 
lan, $1.75. 537 


Tells how to wire the playhouse for elec- 
tric lights and bells and gives clear direc- 
tions for making a telegraph instrument that 
really works. Combines information with 
handwork, and includes a bibliography on 
science and invention. 


Leeming, Joseph. 
make. 1929. 


Things any boy can 
196p. Century, $2. 
790 
Contains explicit directions for making 
simple and amusing toys. Among others de- 
scribes a simple moving picture theater, a 
tin-can locomotive, a periscope, and walnut 
shell boats. 


Stories 


Allee, Marjorie Hill. Susanna and Tris- 
tram. 1929. 220p. Houghton, $2. 


The underground railway plays an im- 
portant part in this story of the fifties. 
Gives an interesting picture of early Cin- 
cinnati. 


Calvin, Jack. Square rigged. 1929. 
8334p. Little, $2. 
A sea story of unusual interest. Follows 


a voyage from San Francisco to Alaska on 
board a salmon fishing boat. 
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Crew, Helen Coale. Under two eagles. 
1929. 298p. Little, $2. 

After the death of his father, Vasily Mil- 
neff, a poor Polish boy, goes to America with 
an uncle. Here he finds an opportunity to 
make a career for himself and a home for 
his mother and little sisters. A good char- 
acter study. 


Charles J. Courageous com- 
1929. 304p. illus. Long- 


Finger, 
panions. 
mans, $3. 

This story of an English boy who sails 
with Magellan is a thrilling tale of adven- 
ture with a carefully worked out background 
of history and geography. The prize win- 
ning book in a contest conducted by the pub- 
lishers. Illustrated by J. H. Daugherty. 


Guyol, Louise H. The gallant Lallanes. 
1929. 251p. Harper, $2. 


A story of home life in New Orleans. A 
girl’s dream of going to college is the basis 
of the plot. A fine, wholesome story for 
girls. 


McNeely, Marian Hurd. The jumping- 
off place. 1929. 308p. Longmans, 
$2. 

The Linville children, Becky, 17, Dick, 15, 
and Phil and Joan, are left by the death of 
their uncle to prove up on a South Dakota 
claim by fourteen months’ residence. They 
win the battle against the blazing heat of 
summer and the loneliness and deprivation 
of a winter on the prairie and the hostility 
of a rival claimant and learn to love the 
prairie. 

See Booklist 26:37 Oct. ’29. 


Singmaster, Elsie. You make your own 
luck. 1929. 255p. Longmans, $2. 


Older girls will enjoy this story of a 
southern girl who taught school in the 
mountains to earn money to pay her way 
through college. 





